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There  were  two  growths  of  the  last  century 
whose  influence  has  extended  to  our  day,  and  be¬ 
come  wide-spread,  —  one  the  F Knch  idea,  and  the 
other  the  Italian  opera.  I  would  not  compare 
them  for  importance,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  weigh 
the  glory  of  the  cavatina  in  the  same  balance  with 
that  magnificent  march  of  mind  which  stirred  up 
worlds  and  brought  about  the  explosion  of  ’89.  It 
is  only  that  these  two  things,  so  dissimilar  in  every 
respect,  grew  up  and  wrought  their  wonders  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  mention  them  together.  There 
were  intervals  when  the  music  of  Italy  drowned 
the  philosophy  of  the  Encyclopedists  themselves ; 
and  coextensive  with  our  critical  and  liberal  spirit 
spread  this  marvel  of  Italy.  It  was  the  fashion  for 
kings  to  become  Voltairians  and  dilettanti;  and 
nothing  would  do  but  they  must  have  both  the 
French  philosophe  and  the  Italian  maestri  at  their 
courts.  So  it  came  about  that  not  a  capital  nor 
first-class  city  but  had  its  Italian  opera.  Its  geo- 
mphical  empire  has  stretched  from  Moscow  to 
Lisbon,  from  Dublin  to  Constantinople,  in  the  Old 
World,  and  covered  every  part  of  the  New.  It  is 
not  only  that  its  genuine  productions  are  every¬ 
where,  but  its  influence  permeates  the  German  and 
French  schoob.  Guillaume  Tell,  Le  Freyschiitz,  Les 
Huguenots,  La  Juioe,  La  Muette,  are  only  Italy  under 
another  nationality.  Weber  and  Meyerbeer  are  as 
much  at  home  among  the  Italians  as  farther  north. 
However  interpreters  may  be  indispensable,  and 
however  impeidect  the  sweet  tongue  of  the  South 
may  be  in  certain  respects,  it  is  still  the  one  univer¬ 
sal  language  in  music. 

In  America  they  have  the  Italian  opera  alone. 
In  Russia,  in  England,  in  Spain,  it  is  still  the  Italian 
which  predominates,  notwithstanding  the  commend¬ 
able  success  of  their  native  muse.  The  country, 
however,  which  has  produced  the  Freyschiitz  has  no 
occasion  longer  to  envy  the  lyriced  fruits  of  the  land 
of  Cimarosa  and  Rossini,  nor  to  borrow  from  them. 
Still,  we  can  see  that  in  spite  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Weber,  and  the  national  fervor  which  he  inau¬ 
gurated,  and  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  continued, 
and  Wagner  transported  almost  to  a  certain  terror¬ 
ism,  —  in  spite  of  this,  the  Italian  opera  has  still  pre¬ 
served  its  rights  at  Vienna  and  Berlin.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  as  if  Germany  were  glad  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  land  beyond  the  mountains 
whence  it  derived  its  own  impulse,  for  it  can  be 
shown  how  the  whole  dynasty  of  their  great  musi¬ 
cians, —  Handel,  Hasse,  Mozart,  Gluck,  and  Meyer¬ 


beer,  —  have  all  worked  at  the  start  in  the  lead  of 
the  Italian  spirit  and  form. 

In  France,  where  the  tragic  and  comic  opera, 
long  since  perfected,  have  developed  in  accordance 
with  our  national  traits  in  a  manner  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  tradition  of  the  Italians,  it  has  nev¬ 
ertheless  happened  that  we  have  given  the  foreigner 
a  firm  position  among  our  public  institutions.  Not 
long  since  it  received  a  subsidy  from  the  state,  and 
there  are  not  a  few  among  our  artists  and  ama¬ 
teurs  who  pray  that  it  might  be  given  it  still.  The 
Theatre-Italien  has  at  least  preserved  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  favor,  which  it  shares  with  the 
Grand  Opera,  the  Opera  Comique,  the  Comedie- 
Franfaise,  the  Ode'on,  and  the  The'dtre-Lyrique. 

Its  claims  are  ancient,  — going  back  to  those  mu¬ 
sical  representations  which  took  place  at  Lyons  in 
1548,  and  which  Brantome  minutely  desenbes  as 
being  totally  unlike  anything  they  had  known  in 
France.  Since  this  first  visit  of  the  Gelosi  (as  they 
called  the  Italian  drolls  of  the  sixteenth  century) 
repetitions  of  such  events  did  much  to  incite  a  taste 
with  us  for  the  lyrical  drama,  and  to  stimulate  our 
composers  to  exercise  their  skill  in  this  department. 
I  write  of  this  thing  carefully,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
confounded  with  the  historians  of  music,  who  have 
flippantly  asserted  (and  been  believed)  that  our 
dramatic  music  sprung  from  a  mere  imitation  of  the 
Italian,  since  personal  and  national  traits  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  this  ;  and,  however  we  may  have  bor¬ 
rowed  the  form  in  general,  it  has  been  essentially 
French  work  and  French  inspiration  that  have 
animated  our  creations.  When,  for  example,  we 
refer  to  the  Ballet  Comique  de  la  Reine,  organized 
in  1581  by  Baltazarini,  an  attendant  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  in  imitation  of  the  Feste  Teatrali  of 
Florence,  we  shall  find  that  the  poetry  was  that 
of  La  Chesnaye,  and  the  music  by  the  king’s  musi¬ 
cians,  Claudin  Lejeune,  Salmon,  and  Beaulieu, — 
and  this  ballet  was  the  constant  model  of  all  those 
that  subsequently  flourished  under  Henri  IV.,  Louis 
XI 1 1.,  and  Louis  XIV. 

If  we  consider  the  very  important  influence  of 
the  Italians  (brought  hither  by  Mazarin)  upon  our 
own  opera,  we  must  still  discover  that  the  earliest 
French  scores  of  Lambert  and  Lulli  diflfered  essen¬ 
tially  from  those  of  Rossi  and  Cavalli,  and  that  our 
lyrical  drama  at  the  outset  was  carefully  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Italian.  With  that  exception,  we 
will  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  the  presentations 
of  Euridice  and  La  Finta  Pazza  supplied  to  our 
French  poets  and  composers  the  idea  of  the  opera. 

It  was  precisely  the  same  with  the  comic  drama. 
Doubtless  the  first  operas  of  the  Italian  drolls  rep- 
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resented  at  Paris  determined  the  vocation  of  Mon-  style  and  became  the  most  Italian  of  tenors.  This 
signy  and  Philidor ;  true  it  is  that  Gretry  begun  his  kind  of  exchanges  among  the  schools  is  multiplying 
studies  in  Italy,  and  that  the  translations  of  sundry  yearly,  and  to-day  it  lias  become  a  matter  of  course. 
Italian  operettas  marked  a  sensible  advance  in  the  How  many  German  and  French  artists  have  passed 
style  of  composition  and  the  taste  of  the  masses ;  to  the  Italian  stage !  and  it  would  be  a  diflicult  mat- 
nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  comic  ter  to  say  on  which  side  is  the  greater  obligation, 
opera  existed  with  us  before  that  Italian  invasion  We  are  not  very  partial  to  this  sort  of  communion, 
of  1 752,  and  that  even  afterwanb  all  the  master-  which  risks  the  confusing  of  style,  taste,  and  talent, 
pieces  of  this  sort,  like  Les  Troquertt,  Rose  et  Colas,  In  spite  of  brilliant  exceptions,  we  are  still  of  the  opin- 
Tom  Jones,  and  even  the  Devin  dn  Villjfqe  of  Rous-  ion  that  the  music  of  a  country  has  a  better  chance  of 
seau  (that  ardent  neophyte  of  the  Italian  school),  being  written  and  executed  by  the  national  artists, 
showed  less  in  common  with  the  Serva  Padrona  than  and  that  by  no  other  means  can  we  hope  to  reach 
with  La  Chercheuse  (TEsprit  of  Favart  and  the  other  an  ideal  excellence.  It  is  a  principle  that  we  hard- 
little  comedies  of  the  Saint-Launmt  Fair.  Still,  the  ly  dare  stand  by,  because  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
Italian  influence  was  a  stimulant ;  and  the  result,  customs  and  tendencies  of  our  time.  There  will 
if  not  imitation,  was  emulation,  —  and  that  is  much  come  a  day,  however,  when  we  may  weary  of  this 
better.  This  is,  however,  at  variance  with  the  awards  confusion  of  tongues,  —  this  musical  liabel.  For  the 
of  the  historians  generally.  They  hold  the  Italian  present  there  is  no  longer  need  of  saying  more  of 
school  to  have  reacheil  much  nearer  perfection  than  the  Italian  school  of  singers ;  and  in  saying  it,  we 
ours  at  that  time,  and  gauge  all  our  composer’s  mer-  do  not  withhold  our  admiration  for  certain  artists 
its  by  their  slavish  adaptation  to  it,  counting  a  de-  whose  talent  has  I  know  not  what  air  of  exception, 
parture  from  it  a  crime  and  any  national  character  which  only  goes  to  jirove  our  rule.  AVhen  Patti 
of  no  avail.  When  wo  come  down  to  Gluck,  it  came  to  us  from  America  and  England,  she  was 
could  no  longer  be  said  that  the  type  furnished  by  only  a  great  artistrof  fantasy :  year  by  year  she  has 
Pergolese  and  Toraelli  was  the  only  one.  Their  formed  a  style  at  Paris.  Fraschini,  who  consecrates 
preponderating  influence  was  set  aside,  or  at  least  to  Verdi  a  little  too  exclusively  her  fine  voice  and 
contested.  Some  years  later,  it  was  a  German,  pure  taste,  is  doubtless  a  singer  by  nature ;  but  a 
Mozart  himself,  who  gave  even  the  Italians  the  better  drilled  and  better  modulated  voice,  a  more 
most  lieautiful  of  models;  still  later,  Weber  offered  eonscientious  as  well  as  more  diverse  method,  and 
the  world  those  masterpieces,  which  excelled  in  ele-  the  scenic  knowledge  of  Faure,  would  prove  more 
vated  conc^tion  and  profundity  of  style  even  the  to  her  than  a  good  school,  if  there  can  be  a  question 
growth  of  Italian  suns,  and  became  more  worthy  of  schools  to-day. 

than  such  to  be  taken  as  subjects  of  study  and  ad-  The  The'atre-Italien  is  less  far  removed  from  an 
miration.  ideal  jierfection  than  most,  and  needs  but  little  eflbrt 

What  is  true  of  the  works  is  also  true  of  their  to  realize  that  condition.  The  present  administra- 
interpreters.  The  school  of  Italian  singing  is  ad-  tion  seems  to  us,  above  all,  to  attach  itself  to  the  for- 
mirable  ;  and  they  have  attaineil  in  it  the  ideal  in  a  tunes  of  some  maestro  of  the  hour.  It  lavishes  upon 
certain  sense,  but  in  that  only.  While  admiring  and  its  patrons  the  works  of  Verdi  as  long  as  they  will 
studying  it,  our  artists  have  been  right  in  following  bear  them,  and  perhaps  longer.  We  know  that  such 
another  instinct  and  creating  another  taste.  It  is  seasons  prevail  at  Milan  and  Naples,  and  that  the 
easily  said  that  Ijemaure,  Sophie  Arnoud,  and  Saint  theatres  there  are  still  more  given  up  to  Verdism, 
Hubert  sing  badly ;  but  when  La  Servante  Maitresse  if  [lossible  ;  but  we  likewise  know  that  the  dilettanti 
of  Pergoli^se  was  played  at  Paris  alternately  in  of  Paris  difl’er  greatly  from  those  of  the  Peninsula, 
Italian  and  French,  and  the  role  pa.sse<l  from  La  where  they  are  only  capable  of  enjoying  one  kind  of 
Tonelli  to  Mine.  Favart,  there  may  have  lieen  a  music  at  a  time,  and  carry  their  rage  for  that  some- 
loss  of  conventional  skill,  but  there  was  no  diminu-  times  to  a  fanatical  excess.  Rossini  has  eclipsed  for 
tion  of  spirit,  nature,  or  grace.  According  as  we  them  the  old  masters ;  but  to-clay  they  adore  noth- 
approach  our  time,  the  prepossession  becomes  less  ing  but  Verdi,  and  will  adore  him  until  they  drop 
marked.  It  mu.st  be  granted  that  Mme.  Branchu,  him  at  once  and  completely.  At  such  a  time,  per-  ^ 
the  sublime  interpreter  of  Gluck,  and  Garitt,  the  hajis,  the  Trouv'ere  and  Riqoletto  will  still  be  played 
head  professor  of  our  Conservatoire,  could  well  at  Paris.  If  any  Italian  exclaims  at  this  statement, 
equal  the  Raflanelli  and  the  Grassini,  and  that  the  I  ask  him  what  has  become  in  Italy  of  Rossini’s 
late  M.  Martin  had  some  merit  in  his  line.  During  youthful  works,  which  made  so  much  stir  among 
the  Restoration,  the  Italian  school  flourished  indeed  them  fifty  years  ago,  and  which  are  now  nowhere  j 
supreme.  Paris  had  the  joyful  privilege  of  such  played  but  among  ourselves  ?  The  French  dilettanti 
an  assembly  of  singers  as  had  never  before  been  is  less  fanatical,  but  ho  is  more  faithful.  Lively  and 
known,  and  probably  never  will  be  again.  At  the  giddy  as  wa.s  the  favor  with  which  we  received 
same  time  a  repertory  of  an  order  at  least  equal  Rossini  at  first,  we  never  offered  Mozart  or  Cim^ 
begun  to  grow  up  at  the  Ojte'ra  Franfais,  and  it  was  rosa  as  a  sacrifice  to  our  admiration  of  him.  This 
Rossini  who  was  laying  its  corner-stone  ;  and  there  faithfulness  is  the  complement,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of 
were  gingers  too  of  our  own’,  like  Nourrit  and  Mine,  our  French  hospitality.  We  have  had  with  us  so 
Falcon,  who  were  able  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  many  geniuses  from  all  parts,  that  it  wpuld  be  difli- 
French  name.  cult  for  Verdi,  a  new  guest,  to  monopolize  our  man- 

It  is  said  that  Duprez  came  from  Italy  transformed,  sion,  and  claim  all  our  sympathy  and  admiration. 
The  fact  is  notorious ;  but  it  is  rather  a  laugha-  lie  is  much  liked  indeed  at  Paris  ;  they  have  in  the 
ble  commentary',  that  he  came  back  less  an  Italian  repertory  of  the  Grand  Opera  two  of  his  works,  two 
than  he  went.  He  brought  back  a  style,  taste,  and  at  the  Thi’utre-Lyrique ;  and  he  ought  naturally  to 
dramatic  sentiment  totidly  at  variance  with  that  have  a  large  share  of  consideration  at  the  Italian 
which  Rubini  has  shone  in  with  equal  but  not  ofiera ;  but  any  undue  preilominance  will  surely  react 
superior  talent.  By  a  singular  chance,  too,  the  against  him,  and  we  might  pass  from  extreme  favor 
Oiiera  and  the  Conservatoire  began  the  education  of  to  extreme  injustice.  We  should  soon  tire  of  such 
Mario,  who  so  soon  relajised  into  his  own  national  exclusiveness,  and  cry  out  for  the  ideal  emotions  of 
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Don  Juan,  the  infinite  grace  of  the  Nozze,  the 
wholeMme  and  delicious  gayety  of  Malrimonio,  the 
iparkling  spirit  and  exuberant  wealth  of  Rossini,  the 
elegiac  tenderness  of  Bellini,  and  the  fine  passion 
of  DOniaetti. 

In  prosperous  seasons,  a  succession  of  some  twenty 
operas  giving  three  nights  to  each,  are  given  before 
an  audience  who  are  subscribers  for  the  entire  sea¬ 
son;  and  it  needs  all  the  power  of  custom  and 
fashion  to  render  the  same  kind  of  music  endurable 
during  these  six  months.  It  is  true  that  lately  we 
have  seen  Donizetti  dispute  occasionally  the  sway 
of  Verdi,  but  the  two  arc  much  too  near  alike  to 
offer  the  proper  variety,  and  we  have  but  occasional 
ruptures  of  this  monotony  in  Le  Barbier  and  La  Sorn- 
nambule ;  while  the  artists,  from  long  disuse,  are 
wholly  unprepared  to  offer  us  the  ]K>ssible  variety 
of  their  resources,  tliat  might  come  from  the  happy 
alternation  of  Rossini  and  Mozart,  Bellini  and  Per- 
golese,  Donizetti  and  Paisiello,  Verdi  and  Cimarosa. 
The  ancients  and  moderns,  far  from  obscuring  each 
other,  would  be  separately  enhanced  by  the  contrast. 

The  preceding  administration  at  the  Italian  opera, 
urged  by  tlie  critics,  had  begun  this  career,  without 
regretting  it.  Coxi fan  tutti,  restored  after  a  neglect 
of  forty  years,  was  the  great  success  of  the  winter  of 
1863,  —  enough  alone  to  offset  the  fortunes  of  Patti, 
and  to  prove  that  an  Italian  theatre  may  be  some¬ 
thing  else  than  the  theatre  of  the  latest  musical  lion. 

I  know  that  the  principal  obstacle  is  not  in  the 
preferences  of  the  director,  but  in  the  sluggishness 
and  stinted  education  of  the  artists.  Tiiey  come 
for  the  most  part  from.  Italy,  with  attainments 
that  they  have  no  care  to  increase ;  the  old  re/ter- 
toire,  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  is  naturally  their 
aversion.  It  is  an  obstacle,  but  not  an  insurmount¬ 
able  one.  Naudin  was  astonished  to  find  his  great 
auccess  in  Cosi  fan  tutti  which,  it  is  reported,  he  had 
undertaken  with  no  little  distrust.  In  that  pretty  ro¬ 
mance,  Una  Aura  Amoroso,  he  saw  himself  suddenly 
the  hero  of  the  season.  Le  Mariage  secret,  gotten 
up  with  scarcely  gre-ater  hope,  disproved  likewise 
their  fearful  appreliensions,  and  never  has  a  work 
been  better  performed,  with  tlie  m,arvel  of  song  and 
acting  which  Mmes.  Penco,  Alboni,  and  Marie  Battu 
gave  to  it. 

No  one  has  ever  denied  that  Les  Nozze  di  Figaro 
is  superior  to  Cosi  fun  tutti  and  Le  Mariage  secret ; 
but  how  is  it  possible  that  five  or  six  years  could 
pass  without  finding  them  on  our  boards?  and  at 
their  last  revival  they  could  scarcely  reach  a  third 
night.  No  one  will  dispute  the  ideal  worth  of  Don 
Juan,  and  yet  it  was  laid  aside  after  the  second  per¬ 
formance,  and  last  winter  we  had  it  only  once.  Is 
this  the  fault  of  the  public  ?  Assuredly  not,  since  Les 
Noces  reaches  its  three-hundre<lth  time  at  the  Tlie'd- 
tre-Lgrique.  The  same  house  has  at  this  moment 
in  rehearsiil  the  Don  Jmn  of  Mozart,  as  well  as  the 
Grand  Optra,  and  wc  can  safely  pre<lict  a  double 
triumph  for  the  old  master.  The  reason  is  simply 
this, —  that  on  the  stage  of  the  French  opera  they 
take  pains  to  study  what  they  have  to  do,  before 
offering  it  to  the  public.  It  was  my  fortune  some 
years  ago  to  be  present  at  these  rt^hearsals  at  the 
Italian  house.  They  ordinarily  gave  but  one  to  each 
piece.  The  performers  merely  hummed  through 
their  parts,  to  assure  themselves  their  memories  were 
not  at  fault ;  and  the  orchestra  went  through  their 
share  as  carelessly.  As  to  the  stage  business  and 
situations,  they  were  left  to  be  devised  impromptu 
on  the  evening  of  its  performance.  Such  a  course 
Blight  do  for  Linda  or  Maria  di  Roitan,  but  lor  Don 


Juan  it  is  quite  another  matter,  and  for  reasons  that  | 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate.  A  work  so  | 
comple.x  and  delicate  in  both  vocal  and  instrumen-  I 
tal  detail  demands  a  choice  of  performers  (which  | 
they  do  not  give  it),  repeated  rehearsals,  and  annual  , 
repetition,  to  insure  its  excellence.  All  this,  it  is  i 
true,  supposes  a  faithful  and  well-mated  company. 

But  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Tlie  interests  of  our 
theatre  are  united  with  that  of  Madrid,  and  the 
performers  have  to  pass  and  repass  the  Pyrenees  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  beside  whatever  may 
be  done  on  lesser  engagements  at  Rouen  and  Brus¬ 
sels.  Such  a  singer  will  be  engaged  for  only  a 
month  and  a  half,  perhaps ;  such  another  for  a  given 
number  of  evenings.  They  arrive  here,  make  the 
theatre  an  inn,  as  it  were,  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
are  gone;  and  what  perfection  can  we  expect  of  j 
them  ?  They  have  neither  time  nor  desire  to  im-  I 
prove.  They  sing  a  few  repetitions  of  their  three  j 
or  four  favorite  parts,  which  one  can’t  blame  them  I 
for  doing;  but  unfortunately  their  favorites  are  | 
those  of  all  the  rest,  and  so  we  are  continually  sup-  j 
plied  with  just  the  same  music.  I 

With  a  fit  company  it  of  course  must  be  other-  I 
wise.  Each  singer  will  feel  himself  obliged  to  be  I 
prepared  with  a  due  variety ;  and  a  new  opera  is  I 
esteemed  a  piece  of  good  fortune  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  No  one  is  content  with  what  he  has  done,  but 
is  constantly  striving  to  do  better ;  and  by  repeated 
fellowship  they  grow  mutually  dependent  and  jointly 
superior.  Beside  this,  such  a  prolonged  community 
of  labor  works  as  favorably  upon  the  public,  and 
their  education  becomes  reciprocal.  Such  experi¬ 
ence  gave  us  Rubini,  Tamburini,  Lablache,  Mali- 
bran,  ^ntag,  and  Grisi.  I  hold  it  for  certain  that 
the  prime  cause  of  their  perfection  consisted  in  their 
being  trained  to  each  other.  It  was  diamonds  pol¬ 
ishing  diamonds. 

The  advent  of  a  marvellously  gifted  singer  like 
Patti  is  always  a  good  fortune  for  the  theatre,  the 
public,  and  art ;  but  it  may  nevertheless  be  turned  to 
evil,  and  give  place  to  reverses,  servitudes,  and  dis¬ 
appointments  ;  and  the  critical  moment  of  such  a 
change  can  be  indicated  with  precision.  It  is  when 
admiration  degenerates  to  unreasonable  infatuation, 
an<l  when  the  public  is  blinded  to  both  the  faults  of 
its  favorite  and  the  merits  of  its  fellows.  The  result 
is  discouragement  to  all  others,  and  the  public  has 
no  longer  a  company,  no  longer  a  theatre,  but  only 
an  idol. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise, 
and  that  extraordinary  genius  always  demands  this 
as  a  condition.  Did  Le  Kain  prevent  the  success  of 
Previllc,  the  Dumesnil,  or  the  Clairon  ?  Did  Talma 
eclipse  the  Duchesnois  or  Mile.  Georges  ?  Did  Mile.  j 
Mars  suppress  ilole,  Fleury,  or  Monrosc  ?  This  | 
perilous  supremacy  of  Mile.  Patti  has  only  one  pre-  j 
cedent, — an  illustrious  one,  and  within  short  memo¬ 
ries.  Riichel  had  the  fatal  {lower  of  crushing  all  about 
her  on  a  stage  that  had  incontestable  merit  in  such 
others  as  Beauv.allet  and  Ligier.  W e  all  remember 
how  the  house  used  to  empty  itself  as  soon  as  Rachel  * 
liad  s|K)ken  her  last  verse,  without  pity  for  the  other 
{lerfurmers  that  remained  to  go  on ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  without  any  res{)ect  for  the  masterpieces  of 
Racine  and  Corneille.  Usually  a  comedy  of  Mo-  | 

here  closed  the  {lerformances ;  but  it  was  given  to  I 

empty  benches,  (lespite  the  talent  it  brou(pit  forth  j 
in  Samson,  Geffroy,  Provost,  Regnier,  and  the  rest.  j 
Assuredly  when  Rachel  left  us  it  was  a  cruel  j 
ecli{)se,  and  a  loss  irreparable  for  art.  Nevertheless,  | 
it  must  be  said  that  the  re{)ertory  has  regained  its 
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rights,  and  the  theatre  has  recovered  its  prosper¬ 
ity,  outside  of  the  domain  of  tragedy;  for  toAlay 
one  can  hear  Molifere  and  Beaumarchais  as  they 
should  be. 

The  success  of  Mile.  Patti  has  not  yet,  indeed, 
reached  such  a  degree  of  t}Tanny.  When  she  played 
Zerline  recently,  the  entire  audience  remained  for 
the  final  catastrophe,  although  there  was  no  promise 
of  anything  extraordinary.  Nevertheless,  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  this  exclusiveness  is  too  marked,  and  there 
is  danger  of  the  worst  results.  Fraschini  does  not 
sing  with  the  same  care  and  confidence  as  at  his 
debut ;  the  relative  injustice  of  the  multitude  has  dis¬ 
heartened  and  chilli  him.  The  other  singers,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  young  Vitali,  who  doubts  nothing,  have 
ceased  to  do  their  best,  for  it  has  no  chance  with  the 
public  indifference  toward  them.  The  best  operas 
are  those  which  the  favorite  does  them  the  honor 
to  sing,  whatever  their  actual  merits,  and  so  talents 
that  might  be  made  to  illuminate  the  genius  of  the 
masters  are  employed  to  confound  them. 

A  single  artist  cannot  long  make  good  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  troupe,  for  the  dramatic  art  iloes  not  consist 
in  monologue ;  and  the  repertory  is  too  comprehen¬ 
sive  to  be  permanently  eclipsed.  Let  us  add,  that 
upon  this  point,  as  upon  others,  the  pure  interests  of 
art  are  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  requirement 
of  theatrical  economy.  Just  in  proportion  as  the 
receipts  on  the  evenings  when  the  favorite  sings  are 
increased,  in  the  same  proportion  the  other  nights 
show  a  falling  off.  Could  she  perform  every  night 
there  would  be  a  gain  certainly,  if  we  could  count 
on  the  rage  for  her  continuing.  Could  she  play  half 
the  nights,  the  balance  would  still  be  preserved ;  but 
when  she  performs  only  one  evening  in  three,  the 
balance  is  against  us.  Besides,  the  theatre  is  so 
much  more  open  to  chance  disasters.  A  fortnight’s 
illness  will  produce  an  almost  irreparable  difference ; 
and  any  break  in  the  engagement  carries  disaster  in 
its  train.  The  name  alone  of  the  Theatre-Italien, 
with  its  long  history  of  glorious  achievements,  is  a 
host,  upon  which  dependence  can  always  be  made ; 
but  such  a  phenomenon  as  we  are  now  considering 
may  deprive  it  of  even  that  prestige. 

“  What’s  to  be  done  ?  ”  may  be  asked.  There  seem 
to  us  but  two  things.  We  must  do  away  with  the 
tyrannical  suprem.acy  of  a  single  favorite,  and  frown 
upon  an  administration  like  the  present,  which  in 
every  way  contrives  to  advance  the  separate  inter¬ 
est  in  the  one  before  all  others,  even  by  doing  it  in 
such  little  particulars  as  numbering  the  successive 
performances  of  Mile.  Patti,  and  allowing  the  others 
to  pass  unregistered,  as  if  unworthy  the  public  re¬ 
gard.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  the  feeblest  part  of 
the  chain  that  needs  the  most  guarding  against,  that 
is  to  say,  we  ought  to  bestow  the  most  care  where  it 
is  most  needed,  upon  the  off-nights,  in  purifying  our 
choice  of  plays  for  those  evenings,  in  fitting  to  them 
the  most  proper  performers,  and  in  securing  for  the 
post  of  director  and  chiefs  of  orchestra  such  leaders 
as  we  were  wont  to  have  formerly.  Fraschini  is  an 
excellent  singer,  but,  from  being  able  to  direct 
affairs,  he  has  need  himself  of  being  animated,  in¬ 
cited.  We  need  in  such  a  piost  the  authority  of  char¬ 
acter  and  reputation,  —  a  Ronconi,  for  example,  — 
and  we  may  then  hope  to  see  some  life  imparted  to 
our  languishing  attempts.  In  fine,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  such  a  director  to  prevent  the  company  and 
the  plays  becoming  of  less  interest  to  the  public 
than  the  favorite  which  may  be  uppermost.  It  is 
this  watchfulness  which  has  made  the  Comedie- 
Franfais  what  it  is.  It  has  actors  of  the  first  merit. 


together  with  the  fit  government  of  them.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  become  individually  too  predom¬ 
inant,  but  rather  study  to  make  their  importance  a 
reflected  one,  from  their  necessity  to  their  company. 
The  result  is  an  organization  which  is  superior  to 
accidents  and  exigencies,  whose  ordinary  routine  is 
worth  more  than  any  spasmodic  phenomenon,  —  a 
prosperity  which  is  certain  and  constant,  and  laughs 
at  dependence  on  a  fashion  of  the  hour.  Yes,  Beau¬ 
marchais  and  Molihre  exercise  as  much  or  more  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  public  than  the  new  pieces,  but  that 
does  not  prevent  Le  Fils  de  Giboyer  and  Maitre 
Guerin  from  being  a  great  success,  nor  deprive 
Provost,  Geffroy,  Regnier,  Got,  and  Bressant  of  the 
fame  of  being  the  best  comedians  of  their  time. 
When  a  theatre  is  organized  in  this  way,  its  fortune 
is  assured,  and  It  can  trust  itself. 

The  Theatre-Italien  could  enjoy  such  a  fortune 
if  it  pleased.  It  did  enjoy  it,  at  a  period  not  long 
since.  I  know  it  is  easier  to  call  up .  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  that  golden  age  than  to  bring  about  its 
return ;  and  that  the  management  of  the  Italian 
opera  is  more  troublesome  and  hazardous  now  than 
in  the  time  of  Severini,  Robert,  and  Vatel.  With 
all  the  gold  in  the  world,  and  drawing  upon  all  the 
Italian  troupes  scattered  over  Europe  and  America, 
we  could  not  now  find  the  equal  of  those  performers 
that  created  Les  Puritains  at  Paris,  namely,  Rubini, 
Lablache,  Tamburini,  and  Grisi ;  —  no,  nor  the  duet 
of  Otello  as  it  was  sung  in  1821  by  Garcia  and  Pasta. 
Now,  these  artists,  with  all  their  extraordinary  tal¬ 
ents,  contented  themselves  with  more  modest  ap¬ 
pointments  than  ours,  and  did  double  the  work. 
The  business  went  on  marvellously  with  a  single 
tenor  or  two,  a  single  bass,  a  single  barytone,  two 
or  three  prima-donnas,  —  each  perfonner  singing 
as  happened  the  comic  and  pathetic.  Lablache,  of 
himself,  in  that  deep  chest  of  his,  harbored  the 
greatest  variety  of  tones.  Rubini  sung  Edgardo 
and  Almaviva  equally  well.  To-day  we  must  have 
at  least  two  troupes,  —  one  for  the  spianato  and  the 
melodrama,  the  other  for  the  comic  repertory.  The  I 
company  now  at  the  Italian  house  is  three  times  as 
large  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  yet  the  parts 
do  not  seem  always  well  filled. 

Our  two  conditions,  then,  are,  to  have  the  list  of 
pieces  varied  regularly,  and  to  have  the  company 
homogeneous  anil  stable.  They  can  ■  do  this,  for 
they  nave  the  material,  and  only  need  the  fit 
word  to  command  success.  If  it  should  be  proved 
that  without  the  sulisidy  of  the  government  it  can¬ 
not  sustain  itself,  it  should  by  all  means  have  that 
restored  to  it.  We  will  not  admit  the  idea  that 
Paris  should  be  deprived  of  the  Italian  stage,  when 
all  other  capitals,  great  and  small,  enjoy  it.  It  would  j 
be  still  worse  to  see  it  degenerate  among  us,  with  a 
precarious  existence  ;  for  it  has  honorable  traditions 
to  be  sustained,  and  the  national  pride  is  not  a  little 
interested  in  them. 

The  Grand  Opera  belongs  to  the  official  world 
and  the  more  fixed  portions  of.  the  highest  of  Pa¬ 
risian  society.  The  Italian  house  is  rather  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  cosmopolites,  and  if  it  be  true  that 
Paris  is  more  than  the  nation’s  capital,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  us  to  sustain  it. 


HE  AND  1. 

“  Candidly,  do  you  believe  in  love  at  first  sight, 
Amy  ?  ” 

A  young  man  asked  the  question,  looking^  up  from 
the  novel  he  was  reading.  And  a  young  girl,  prob- 
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ably  his  cousin,  blushed  as  she  replied,  “  She  did  them  mi 
not  know.”  I  knew  ' 

I  forfret  what  else  passed.  They  were  only  fellow-  So  thi 
travellers  in  a  railway-carriage.  My  friend,  Mrs.  tery  abt 
Murray,  who  was  taking  me  to  her  home,  called  my  but  I  die 
attention  to  some  place  of  interest  we  were  pas.sing, 
and  the  young  man  resumed  his  book.  I  had 

But  the  question  recurred  to  me ;  and  as  I  leaned  an  oppoi 
back  in  my  corner  I  tried  to  answer  it  for  myself,  rectory, 
and  to  solve  a  little  mystery  that  puzzled  me.  there. 

Three  times  had  I  met  a  gentleman,  a  handsome  to  entert 
I  young  man,  tall,  dark,  and  listless.  We  had  never  to  hersel 
spoken,  but  his  notice  of  me  had  attracted  my  atten-  Mrs.  J 
tion.  At  a  ball  he  followed  me  about,  changed  to  each  ( 
color  when  our  eyes  met,  but  did  not  seek  an  intro-  “  Are 

duction.  “  No,” 

At  a  concert  he  had  stared  me  almost  out  of  coun-  diamond 
tenance,  yet  gravely,  almost  respectfully.  “  Som 

At  a  picnic  —  the  last  time  I  had  seen  hiln  —  he  “  Eigh 

was  happy,  laughing  and  talking  till  he  saw  me,  “No, 
when  his  manner  became  constrained,  and  in  a  few  tatively. 
minutes  he  left  the  party.  gaged.” 

There  was  a  strange  fascination  in  his  large  dark  “  Thai 

eyes,  and  I  wondered  if  I  should  ever  meet  him  “  O,  J 

again.  Mamma 

He  must  have  had  some  reason  for  noticing  me  so  know, 
strangely,  for  I  was  not  pretty.  No,  no !  It  could  said  I  w< 
not  be  love  at  first  sight,  could  it  ?  enough ; 

keeps  Jo 

We  arrived  at  The  Meadows  late  in  the  evening.  Harold  i 
Mrs.  Murray  introduced  me  to  her  daughter  Lydia,  “  But 

a  lady  some  fifteen  years  older  than  myself.  She  “  To  n 

was  the  only  child  at  home.  Mr.  John  was  married,  his  he  wi 
and  had  the  rectory'.  George,  the  eldest  son,  was  atfair  thi 
travelling  abroad.  Jlrs.  J 

Mrs.  Murray  and  my  mother  had  been  school-  way  one 
fiiends,  but  had  been  separated  for  years,  and  so  price  of  1 
were  comparative  strangers  till  they  met  again  in  of  buyin: 
society,  and  Mrs.  Murray  asked  me  to  spend  two  or  “  Is  he 
three  months  with  her  in  the  country,  to  recruit  my  As  I  si 
strength  after  the  fatigue  of  a  London  season.  if  I  had 

The  day  after  our  arrival  Lydia  showed  me  over  honest  ”] 
the  house  and  grounds.  Harold,  Mr.  John’s  eldest  Lydia  wi 
child,  eight  years  old,  eame  with  us.  have  said 

The  conservatory  door  was  locked.  Miss  Murray  not  like 
left  us  to  fetch  the  key.  Harold  remained  talking,  mine  use 
“  I  shall  have  this  horrid  old  plaee  puHed  down  !  ”  ters,  and 
he  said,  pulling  at  some  ivy  that  clustered  round  the  to  curios 
turret.  He  looked  at  me  as  though  expecting  an  “  Well 
answer,  then  resumed :  “  Pa  says,  if  he.  has  it  he  not  char 
sha’n’t  stay  at  the  church.  He  shall  pull  this  down ;  we  don’1 
if  he  don’t,  I  shall.”  heart  (pi 

“  But  this  is  your  uncle’s  place,”  said  I.  though  il 

“  My  uncle !  He  won’t  live  long.  My  ma  says  Mrs.  .1 
Uncle  George  is  a  bad  man, — a  wicked  man.  Don’t  her  straij 
you  think  he  is  a  wicked  man  ?  ”  the  faint 

“No,”  said  I,  though  I  knew  nothing  of  him.  and  disa 
“Little  boys — ”  I  l)egan  impressively;  but  his  aunt  either  sii 
returned,  and  the  conversation  ended.  “  It  is 

“  The  place  would  be  very  different  if  poor  George  I  spok 
were  here,”  said  Lydia,  sadly.  forbiudei 

“  Does  he  never  live  here  ?  ”  I  inquired.  Mrs.  J 

Miss  Murray  looked  at  me  keenly.  “  Live  here !  world  kn 
No,  never.  He  etai/.i  for  a  week  or  two  sometimes.”  it  is,  and 
“  Perhajw  some  (lay  he  will  marry  and  settle.”  his  fathei 
“  Never !  ”  said  Lydia,  stooping  to  pick  a  flower,  the  boys 
“  Have  you  not  heard  about  him  ?  ”  band  to 

“  Heard  what  ?  ”  said  I.  chose  to 

“  I  shall  not  be  a  raven,  and  tell  you.  You  will  too,  1  bel 
learn  soon  enough.”  pectatior 

Harold  was  standing  in  the  doorway  lookinjj  back  the  cour 
at  us.  He  had  large  brown  eyes,  ami  something  in  he  liked 


them  made  me  fancy  I  had  seen  him  before,  though 
I  knew  I  had  not 

So  there  was  a  secret  in  the  family,  —  some  mys¬ 
tery  about  the  eldest  son.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong, 
but  I  did  wish  to  find  it  out. 

I  had  been  at  The  Meadows  nearly  a  month  before 
an  opportunity  occurred.  Then  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
rectory,  taking  my  work,  that  I  might  spend  the  day 
there.  Mrs.  Murray,  I  fancied,  got  tired  of  having 
to  entertain  me,  and  Lydia  liked  to  have  some  time 
to  herself. 

Mrs.  John  and  I  were  friends,  so  could  speak  freely 
to  each  other. 

“  Are  you  engaged  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  John. 

“  No,”  said  I,  fancying  she  alluded  to  an  opal  and 
diamond  ring  I  always  wore. 

“  Some  girls  are,  so  young.  How  old  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Eighteen.  Not  so  very  young.” 

“  No,  not  so  very  young,”  said  Mrs.  John,  medi¬ 
tatively.  “  I  was  only  seventeen  when  I  was  en¬ 
gaged.” 

“  That  was  very  young  to  marry.” 

“  O,  1  was  more  than  that  when  I  married. 
Mamma  could  not  bear  the  idea, — a  second  son,  you 
know.  It  was  not  a  good  match  then ;  but  I  always 
said  I  would  marry  for  love.  Now  they  are  pleased 
enough ;  for  poor  Gedrge  is  really  nobody ;  only  he 
keeps  John  out  of  the  place  at  present.  Eventually 
Harold  must  have  the  estate.  It  is  entailed.” 

“  But  there  is  an  elder  brother  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  To  my  husband  ?  Yes ;  but  since  that  affair  of 
his  he  will  never  marry,  and  John  comes  next.  Sad 
affair  that !  I  always  pity  poor  George.” 

Jlrs.  John  said  this  very  comfortably,  in  the  same 
way  one  pities  a  tradesman  for  having  to  reduce  the 
price  of  his  goods,  while  rejoicing  in  the  opportunity 
of  buying  them  cheaply. 

“  Is  he  very  unhappy  ?  ” 

As  I  said  this  I  hated  myself  for  asking  it  I  know 
if  I  had  been  right  (as  some  would  say,  “  commonly 
honest  ”)  I  should  have  declined  to  hear  anything 
Lydia  would  not  tell  me.  Like  a  good  child  I  should 
have  said,  “  Thank  you,  I  must  not  listen.  He  would 
not  like  it”;  but  “misere/”  as  a  French  friend  of 
mine  used  to  exclaim,  I  am  one  of  Eve’s  true  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  the  temptation  was  irresistible.  I  yielded 
to  curiosity. 

“  Well,  yes,”  said  Mrs.  John,  “  for  the  world  is 
not  charitable.  Of  course  we  know  the  truth,  and 
we  don’t  really  condemn  him.  But  he  takes  it  to 
heart  (perhaps  to  conscience,  and  that  is  as  bad), 
though  it  may  be  a  shadow  after  all,  —  it  may  be.” 

Mrs.  .Tohn  emphasized  the  last  three  words,  and 
her  straight  lips  again  made  a  corresponding  line  to 
the  faint  straight  eyebrows  that  met  over  her  nose, 
and  disappeared  behind  the  set  curls  arranged  on 
either  side  of  her  face. 

“  It  is  a  pity  he  should  mind  a  shadow  —  ” 

I  spoke  awkwardly,  conscious  of  trespassing  on  a 
forbidden  subject. 

Mrs.  John  looked  up  at  me.  “  I  thought  all  the 
world  knew  his  history,”  she  said ;  “  quite  romantic 
it  is,  and  sad.  You  know  he  was  a  surgeon.  Before 
his  father  had  this  property  left  him  by  his  brother, 
the  boys  were  brought  up  to  professions.  My  hus¬ 
band  to  the  church,  to  take  this  living,  (^orge 
chose  to  be  a  surgeon,  so  he  became  one ;  and  clever, 
too,  1  believe, — verj'  clever.  Well,  he  had  good  ex¬ 
pectations.  so  was  in  a  good  deal  of  society ;  and  in 
the  course  of  his  practice  met  a  young  lady  whom 
he  liked ;  in  fact,  fell  in  love  with.  I  supiiosed  she 
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returned  the  affection,  for  they  were  engaged  (this 
was  before  I  was  married).  Well,  Miss  Chester, 
Colonel  Chester’s  daughter,  was  rich ;  at  least,  her 
father  was  rich  ;  the  estates  were  left  by  will  in  this 
way :  if  Colonel  Chester  died  without  boys,  but 
leaving  a  daughter,  that  daughter  might  inherit ; 
hut  if  there  was  a  son,  all  landed  property  was  to 
go  to  the  son,  however  young ;  and  only  some  dower 
to  be  paid  to  Miss  Chester.  An  unlucky  kind  of 
arrangement,  wasn’t  it?  Well,  Colonel  Chester 
had  but  this  one  daughter  till  he  married  again ; 
then  he  had  one  .son.  Well,  that  child  was  born 
after  George  was  engaged  to  Miss  Chester;  and 
when  it  was  a  year,  or  perhaps  eighteen  months 
old,  it  became  ill  —  some  childish  illness,  and  —  the 
child  died.” 

I  echoed  Mrs.  John’s  interjection,  “  Well  ?” 

“  Well  f  don’t  you  see.  George  had  attended  it ; 
was  it  not  awkward  ?  George  had  never  been  a 
favorite  with  the  Colonel,  and  he  became  suspicious, 
and  had  his  prescriptions  looked  at,  and  the  matter 
judged  by  other  physicians ;  for  Colonel  Chester  is 
an  old  man,  and  just  mad  at  losing  the  child.  They 
said  it  was  right  enough,  quite  right,  —  medical  men 
always  hang  together,  you  know,  —  but  the  child  had 
not  died  of  any  acute  disease;  it  had  died  of  an 
over-dose  of  medicine.  It  was,  of  course,  the  chem¬ 
ist’s  fault,  but  —  you  see  how  it  stands  —  awkward 
for  poor  George.” 

“  He  could  not  help  it,”  said  I. 

“  My  dear,  he  was  there  three  times  a  day  to  see 
the  child  (and  Miss  Chester),  and  the  child  died  ; 
the  little  child  died.  The  world  is  not  charita¬ 
ble!” 

“Nor  are  you,”  thought  I;  but  I  only  said,  “  And 
Miss  Chester  ?  ” 

“  Her  father  told  George  what  he  suspected  of 
him.  He,  of  course,  gave  her  up  on  the  spot.  I 
don’t  know  what  became  of  her.  George  will  never 
marry,  impossible  ;  but  he  wanders  about  like  a  ghost, 
and  1  do  pity  him.  It  was  a  p;reat  temptation  for  a 
young  man  without  means.  He  had  not  succeeded 
to  The  Meadows  then,  you  know.  It  was  a  great 
temptation.” 

“  A  little  child !  ”  said  I. 

Mrs.  John  seemed  surprised  and  half-alarmed  at 
the  distress  I  could  not  help  feeling,  so  probably  be¬ 
traying  ;  in  justiheation  of  herself  she  added :  “  It 
was  very  awkward  for  him,  —  verj*,  —  and  people 
will  judge  ;  and,  my  dear,  the  fact  remains,  whether 
it  was  the  chemist  or  not,”  said  Mrs.  John,  before 
taking  up  her  baby  from  the  sofa  where  it  had  been 
sleeping.  “  The  fact  remains,”  said  Mrs.  John, 
stroking  baby’s  ruddy  cheek  and  fat  arm,  “  though 
babies  live  through  a  great  deal,  this  little  chUd 
died  !  ” 

Two  shadows  fell  across  the  window.  Mrs.  John 
had  turned  to  take  her  baby  to  the  nursery,  and  did 
not  observe  them  till  she  was  just  leaving  the  room. 
Then  she  said,  “  Talk  of  an  angel,  and  you  are 
sure  to  see  its  wings !  ”  She  stood  in  the  doorway 
a  moment,  and  no<lded  and  .smiled  before  closing 
the  door  and  retiring.  Her  husband  entered  the 
room  by  the  window  that  opened  to  the  lawn.  After 
him  came  another  gentleman.  I  looked  up,  and 
reeognized  the  mysterious  gentleman  of  the  concert, 
the  ball,  and  the  picnic. 

“  Ah  !  Miss  Christensen  !  ”  said  Mr.  John  ;  “  let 
me  introduce  you  to  my  brother  Geoige.  This 
young  lady  is  at  your  house,  George,  with  your 
mother.” 

Mr.  Murray  bowed,  and  his  color  changed  as  he 


watched  me  collect  my  work  and  materials,  and 
prepare  to  leave  the  room. 

“  Pray  don’t  let  me  frighten  you  away,”  he  stud. 

“  I  shall  be  home  soon.” 

They  were  such  commonplace  words,  but  my  face 
crimsoned,  and  I  was  glad  when  Mrs.  John  came  in. 
She  was  smiling  most  affectionately,  and  ajtparently 
had  forgotten  the  conversation  that  I  would  have 
given  .mything  not  to  have  shared.  She  noticed 
my  confusion,  out  did  not  know  I  had  met  him  be¬ 
fore  ;  nor  did  she  notice  that  his  hand  trembled 
when  at  parting  it  touched  mine,  but  it  did.  I 
knew  now  whose  eyes  I  had  recognized  when  I  saw 
Harold. 

When  I  returned  home,  Mrs.  Murray  was  expect¬ 
ing  her  son,  for  his  man  and  luggage  were  there 
already. 

“  It  is  just  like  him,”  said  Lydia ;  “  he  comes  and 
goes  like  Will-o’-the-AVisp  ;  perhaps  you  may  induce 
him  to  stiy-  a  little  longer  this  time.” 

Again  I  blushed.  . 

“  Did  I  offend  you,  dear  ?  ”  said  Lydia  kindly, 
and  she  passed  her  arm  round  my  shoulders,  and  we 
walked  up  and  down  the  terrace  together. 

“  No,”  said  I,  “  not  in  the  least ;  if  I  influence 
Mr.  Murray  at  all,  it  will  be  to  drive  him  away.” 

’Fhen  I  told  her  of  our  meetings,  but  of  course  I 
was  careful  in  what  I  said.  “  He  is  very  strange 
and  moody  at  times,  my  dear ;  you  must  not  notice 
him.” 

In  the  evening  he  came  home,  but  he  was  not 
strange  or  moody,  and  during  the  whole  six  weeks 
he  stayed  I  found  him  rather  the  reverse,  —  pleasant, 
kind,  considerate.  He  was  always  waiting  on  his 
mother,  going  about  with  Lydia,  and  rather  avoid¬ 
ing  me,  still  in  a  kind,  gentlemanly  way.  So  mat¬ 
ters  went  on,  till  one  evening  I  stood  on  the  lawn 
with  baby  in  my  arms.  It  was  a  glorious  sunset ; 
the  brothers  returned  from  their  walk,  and  came  to 
my  side.  Mr.  George  Murray  had  a  rose  bud  in  his 
hand,  and  held  it  to  the  child.  The  little  thing 
laughed  and  talked  to  it  in  baby  fashion,  and 
stretched  out  her  little  hand  to  take  it  from  him. 
Her  hand  touched  his.  He  trembled,  dropped  the 
bud,  and  turned  away.  Mr.  John  was  good-natured, 
and,  I  believe,  sincerely  fond  of  his  brother;  he 
took  the  child  from  my  arms,  smiled  sympathizingly 
at  George,  and  ran  into  the  house  to  his  wife,  who 
had  been  spending  the  whole  da^  with  us.  Jlr. 
Geoige  looked  very  handsome  with  the  sunshine 
lurking,  in  his  soft  glossy  beanl,  the  rest  of  his  face 
in  deep  shadow  from  the  broad  brim  of  the  felt  hat 
he  wore  pressed  close  on  his  brow.  I  was  sorry  for 
him,  but  I  did  not  dare  break  the  silence,  though  it 
was  awkward,  and  we  were  quite  alone.  We  came 
b:ick  to  the  house  side  by  side;  as  we  passed  the 
drawing-room  window  we  heard  Mrs.  John’s  cold 
voice  say  precisely,  — 

“  Any  one  wouul  think  they  were  lovers  !  ” 

He  looked  keenly  in  my  face.  I  am  afraid  a 
blush  was  there.  lie  pa«sed  on  to  the  library  :  and 
when  I  rose  the  ne.xt  morning  I  heard  that  he  was 
gone.  Lydia  was  distressed  and  out  of  spirits.  We 
wandered  together  over  the  house  and  grounds,  and 
walked  with  Mrs.  Murray  to  the  rectory,  where  she 
always  spent  the  first  days  of  George’s  absence. 
When  we  returned,  I  went  with  Lydia  to  her  broth¬ 
er’s  room  to  put  away  the  many  pretty  things  she 
had  arranged  to  welcome  him  when  he  came  home. 

“  He  has  not  stayed  so  long  for  years,”  said  Lydia, 
as  she  disconsolately  collected  the  pipes  that  had 
been  left  scattered  on  a  side-table.  “  I  can ’t  think 
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what  sent  him  away  agmn  so  suddenly,  poor  fel¬ 
low  !  ” 

I  did  not  speak  ;  I  dared  not  tell  her  Mrs.  John’s 
remarks  then.  So  I  sat,  idly  looking  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  Lydia  busied  herself  with  the  dressing- 
table.  There  were  some  papers  there,  left  all  to¬ 
gether  just  as  they  had  been  sorted  out  to  take. 
Mr.  (Jeorge  must  have  gone  off  in  a  hurry  at  last, 
and  so  have  forgotten  them.  Lydia  looked  through 
them  listlessly,  saying,  “  Perhajjs  I  must  send  them 
on  ?  ”  Suddenly  her  hand  stopped  turning  the  crisp 
leaves,  aixl  an  exclamation  burst  from  her  lips.  I 
rose  and  looked  over  her  shoulder.  In  her  hand 
ihe  held  a  small  square  paper,  that  might  once  have 
been  a  leaf  in  a  sketch-book.  On  it  a  girl’s  head 
had  been  roughly  drawn  in  pencil.  The  hair  waved 
off  the  temples,  the  eyes  looked  up  anxiously,  plead¬ 
ingly.  The  lips  were  silently  apart.  Round  the 
throat  a  little  ribbon  was  tied,  and  on  the  ribbon 
hung  a  small  locket.  Beneath  the  drawing  the  let¬ 
ters  D.  C.  were  written,  and  these  two  words, 
“  Kyrie  Eleison.”  It  was  not  an  artist’s  sketch  ;  it 
was  the  drawing  of  a  hand  that  loved.  Lydia  held 
up  the  sketch,  and  placed  her  linger  on  the  looking- 
glass  before  us.  The  reflection  was  reproduced  in 
the  sketch.  I  turned  away,  for  it  was  my  own  re¬ 
flection  that  I  saw,  and  I  was  sorry  to  have  stumbled 
on  another  of  his  secrets.  But  my  heart  bounded, 
and  a  new  life  seemed  to  come  to  my  soul.  Lydia 
put  her  arm  round  me  and  kissed  me. 

“  My  dear,  a  red  rose ;  mind,  a  full,  rich  crimson 
rose,  from  the  second  standard  in  the  large  conser¬ 
vatory,  and  your  long  white  dress.” 

It  was  Lydia  that  spoke  ;  she  had  come  to  bid  me 
good  by  for  the  afternoon.  She  was  called  from 
home,  she  said.  I  must  excuse  her  and  try  to  amuse 
myself.  A  bright  bloom  was  on  her  cheek,  and  she 
looked  quite  young  again,  though  .she  was  dressed 
soberly  in  black  with  only  a  violet  ribbon  to  relieve 
it  Those  delicious  hours  of  solitude,  if  solitude  it 
could  be  called  !  No,  no  ;  it  was  life  !  new  life  !  a 
happiness  too  great  to  realize,  —  luxurious ;  a  holy 
future,  in  a  sweet  uncertainty  and  shadowy  bright¬ 
ness.  One  figure,  one  face,  in  a  thousand  reflec¬ 
tions,  precluded  the  idea  of  solitude.  I  was  com¬ 
panioned  by  the  future.  The  evening  came,  so 
quickly.  I  must  dress  for  Lydia’s  return.  The  rose 
was  plucked.  I  was  fastening  it  in  my  hair  when 
she  came  softly  to  my  room.  Slie  had  been  cry¬ 
ing,  though  evidently  she  tried  to  compose  her¬ 
self. 

“My  dear,”  she  said,  drawing  me  down  to  the 
sofa  at  her  side  ;  “  do  you  think  we  are  responsible 
for  the  evil  we  unconsciously  bring  on  others  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  I,  my  mind  going  to  George 
and  his  niist^e. 

She  leant  her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  an  I  a  tear 
dropped  on  my  hand,  as  she  whispered,  — 

“  I  have  done  you  a  real  wrong.  I  have  been  a 
Judas  to  you,  and  betrayed  you  by  a  kiss !  ” 

I  did  not  know  myself  or  my  weakness ;  actually 
I  was  il’..  Mrs.  Murray  and  Mrs.  John  thought  I  had 
taken  eold.  Lydia  knew  differently.  She  kept  my 
secret  and  nursed  me  kindly.  AVhen  I  was  recover¬ 
ing  she  told  me  it  was  Miss  Chester’s  portrait  I  had 
seen  ;  D.  C.  was  not  Dora  Christensen,  but  Delicia 
Chester.  It  was  my  resemblance  to  Miss  Chester 
that  had  brought  me  so  much  notice  from  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray.  I  hated  myself  for  the  mistake,  and  my  hatred 
only  increased  the  evil.  For  weeks  I  lay  ill  at  The 
Meadows. 

Lydia  would  blame  herself  for  showing  me  the 


portrait.  But  we  ^th  felt  that  there  is  a  mystery 
in  sequence,  —  circumstanee  must  follow  circum¬ 
stance.  One  link  cannot  be  severed  in  the  chain  of 
fate.  And  the  weary  days  of  illness  and  convales¬ 
cence  passed  on  ;  and  after  a  time  my  mother  took 
me  across  the  Channel  to  Dieppe.  We  were  en 
route  for  Geneva ;  but  I  was  weak,  and  we  waited 
at  Dieppe  for  a  few  days  to  rest.  We  used  to  watch 
the  steamers  come  in.  It  was  the  autumn,  and 
there  were  not  a  great  many  passengers.  As  the 
boat  neared  the  shore  the  day  before  we  intended 
to  leave,  I  recognized  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  looking  up 
at  me.  Mr.  George  Murray  was  on  board.  I  faint¬ 
ed.  When  I  recovered,  Lydia  was  bending  over 
me,  and  though  we  were  in  an  open  carriage  in  the 
public  road,  she  kissed  me  as  she  said,  — 

“  Silly  girl !  ” 

AVe  dill  not  le.ave  Dieppe  that  day.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  Lydia  and  I  walked  out  together,  to  have  a 
chat,  she  said,  about  old  times ;  but  that  seemed 
scarcely  her  intention,  for  when  we  were  alone  to¬ 
gether  she  was  unusually  silent.  We  were  on  the 
pier.  1  sat  down  to  rest,  and  Lydia,  with  some  un¬ 
intelligible  excuse,  left  me.  I  leaned  against  the  par¬ 
apet,  watching  a  boat  come  in.  The  tide  was  dead 
ahead ;  the  wind  only  a  cross  wind,  so  the  task  of 
bringing  her  in  was  not  an  ea^y  one.  It  was  only 
a  fishing-boat ;  four  men  were  in  it ;  each  had  an 
oar ;  still,  as  they  passed  the  crucifix  at  either  side, 
each  raised  his  hat  and  signed  the  cross  upon  his 
breast,  and  seemed  to  breathe  a  prayer. 

“  Do  they  lose  or  gain  by  that  act  ?  ” 

I  started  so  when  I  heartl  the  question.  It  was 
Mr.  Murray  who  put  it. 

“  They  lose  a  wave,”  said  I.  “  It  is  a  question.” 

“  They  believe  they  gain.  It  may  be  superstition ; 
still  I  think  there  is  some  reality  in  their  idea.  The 
loss  is  a  gain.  The  boat  is  a  trifle  longer  in  getting 
in  ;  —  each  man  is  nearer  to  his  home.” 

I  did  not  understand,  for  my  brain  was  stupid, 
and  I  felt  ashamed  at  seeing  him  again  :  but  he  said 
no  more  about  the  boat  or  the  men,  though  we 
watched  them  out  of  sight.  Then  he  sat  down  at  my 
side.  I  felt  his  brown  eyes  on  me  ;  but  what  passed 
next  I  can  never  write.  It  is  only  for  him  and  me. 
Tlie  minutes  passed  on,  each  bearing  away  a  pain 
from  my  heart.  He  told  me  he  had  come  to  Dieppe 
on  purpose  to  see  me,  and  with  the  remainder  of 
his  life  endeavor  to  banish  the  remembrance  of 
the  mistake  that  had  cost  me  so  much.  And  I 
could  only  weep  and  weep,  till  Lydia  came  back 
to  put  his  hand  in  mine,  and  ask  if  I  would  be  her 
sister. 

It  is  all  told  now.  A  month  after,  we  left  Di¬ 
eppe  ;  and  were  married  by  special  license  before  he 
took  me  home  to  The  Meadows  his  wife.  Mi-s.  Mur¬ 
ray  was  glad  to  welcome  me,  and  have  her  eldest 
boy  near  her,  happy,  —  though  Mrs.  John  was  not 
so  pleased  as  she  might  have  been.  And  George 
and  I  talk  freely  of  the  past :  and  I,  too,  have  learnt 
to  sympathize  in  Miss  Chester’s  sorrow,  when  she 
wrote  those  two  sad  words  beneath  the  sketch  Colo¬ 
nel  Chester  permitted  him  to  make  from  her  a  few 
days  before  her  death. 

Some  day  I  am  to  travel,  and  stop  in  Aladeira,  to 
visit  the  English  cemetery  and  see  her  grave.  Still 
he  carries  the  sketch ;  but  the  mystery  is  gone  be¬ 
tween  us,  and  we  are  very  strangely  happy,  —  he 
and  I.  He  does  not  tremble  at  my  baby,  though 
often  I  see  the  little  fingers  twine  round  his ;  indeed, 
I  think  he  likes  to  feel  the  strange  soft  touch  of  ba¬ 
by’s  check  against  his  ovrn. 
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RECENT  AFRICAN  DISCOVERY. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  exploration  is  watched  by  geographers  with 
such  intense  interest  as  the  African  continent.  That 
peninsula  had  been  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  most 
of  those  brave  men  whose  names  will  ever  be  in¬ 
separably  connected  with  geographical  science,  and 
to  whose  indefatigable  labors  we  are  indebted  for 
the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  interior.  Bruce, 
Park,  Landor,  Livin^tone,  Burton,  Speke,  and  Ba¬ 
ker  have  won  their  laurels  in  Africa ;  and  the  geo¬ 
graphical  record  contains  the  names  of  a  host  of 
others  who  have  endured  equal  hardship,  but  who 
have  not  come  so  prominently  before  the  world  as 
those  we  have  named.  Africa  was  the  theatre  of 
exploration  for  centuries  before  America  or  Aus¬ 
tralia  was  discovered ;  before  Vasco  di  Gama  had 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Greenland  was 
discovered  by  the  Icelanders.  It  is  still  compara¬ 
tively  unknown,  and  consequently  every  feat  of  ex¬ 
ploration  is  regarded  with  supreme  interest. 

We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  chronicling  some¬ 
thing  new  in  the  way  of  discovery,  and  though  its 
importanee  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  dwarfed  by 
the  grandeur  of  Nilotic  explorations,  or  Livingstone’s 
almost  superhuman  labors,  geographers  will  not  fail 
to  assign  it  a  worthy  iiosition  among  the  feats  which 
African  travellers  have  performed.  Intelligence 
has  just  been  received  that  Mr.  Frederick  Green, 
one  of  the  boldest  elephant  hunters  of  Southwest 
Africa,  has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Cunene  River, 
the  existence  of  which  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  has  been  enveloped  in  so  much  mystery. 
Since  1824  it  has  been  known  that  the  Cunene  or 
Nourse  River  flowed  into  the  Atlantic  in  latitude 
about  17°  south,  and  was  supposed  to  have  its 
source  almost  in  the  centre  of  Africa.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reach  it  Dr.  Holden  perished  by  fever,  ami 
Mr.  C.  Green  lost  his  life  by  the  capsizing  of  a  ca¬ 
noe,  while  many  others  have  persevered  in  vain. 
The  supposed  Cunene  was  an  object  of  interest  to 
many  travellers  and  hunters  who  followed  the  re¬ 
treating  elephants  as,  year  by  year,  they  were  driven 
north  from  Damara  Land.  In  March,  1859,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Andersson  found  a  river  in  latitude  1 7°  30'  S., 
and  longitude  about  1 9°  E.  He  thought  at  first 
that  the  river  was  the  Cunene,  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  Okovango,  a  noble  stream  200  or  300  yards 
broad,  apparently  of  great  depth,  with  a  current  of 
2|  or  3  miles  an  hour.  The  Cunene  was  known 
to  flow  westwards  into  tlie  Atlantic,  but  Mr.  Anders¬ 
son  found  the  Okovango  flowing  to  the  east,  or  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  continent.  The  natural 
conclusion  was,  that  this  must  be  a  branch  of  the 
great  Zambesi ;  and  an  intelligent  native  drew  for 
nim  on  the  ground  a  map,  in  which  he  described 
the  river  as  dividing  into  two  branches  near  Libebe, 
one  flowing  southeast  to  Lake  Ngami,  and  known 
as  the  Teoughe,  and  the  other  in  a  more  easterly 
direction  to  Linyanti,  and  thence  into  the  Zambesi 
a  little  above  the  Victoria  Falls.  That  the  Oko¬ 
vango  is  a  tributary  of  the  Zambesi  there  is  now 
no  doubt,  though  it  is  known  by  different  names 
throughout  some  parts  of  its  course;  The  rivers  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  are  ususally  known  by  the 
names  of  the  chiefs  through  whose  territories  they 
flow ;  and  this  explains  the  numerous  designations 
we  often  find  of  the  same  stream,  and  which  are 
apt  to  confuse  the  general  reader. 

In  his  travels  Mr.  Frederick  Green,  like  Sir  Sam¬ 
uel  Baker,  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  appears 


to  have  materially  assisted  her  husband  in  the  perils 
and  hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed.  They 
went  northwards  from  Ondonga  in  the  far  wilds  of 
Ovampoland,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  Chikongo,  the  Ovambo  chief,  who 
had  formerly  been  visited  by  Andersson. 

The  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  Cunene  had 
hitherto  been  that  of  passing  unmolested  through 
the  different  savage  tribes  of  the  region,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  Europeans;  but  by  securing  the 
friendship  of  Chikongo,  Mr.  Green  removed  this  ob¬ 
stacle,  for  that  chief  not  only  provided  the  party 
with  people  to  introiluce  them  to  the  different  trib^ 
who  had  hitherto  been  hostile,  but  sent  messengers 
in  advance  to  the  different  chiefs,  requesting  them 
not  only  to  allow  the  travellers  to  pass  unhurt  through 
their  dominions,  but  to  receive  and  welcome  them 
as  friends  of  his.  Without  the  aid  which  Chikongo 
thus  generously  afforded  Mr.  Green  thinks  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  passed  •  through  the 
country  unless  they  had  shown  a  bold  front  and 
fought  their  way,  which,  with  a  small  force,  would 
have  been  extremely  hazardous.  All  these  native 
tribes  having  suffered  from  the  raids  of  the  Namn(}ua 
Hottentots,  naturally  thought  all  men  on  horseback 
were  robbers ;  and  once  or  twice  when  Mr.  Green 
and  his  party  arrived,  the  warriors  turned  out  in 
force  to  fight.  On  one  occasion,  when  they  entered 
the  lands  of  the  Onguangua,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  warlike  tribes  of  that  part  of  Africa,  the  trav¬ 
ellers  were  astonished  and  alarmed  to  hear  the  war- 
cry  resounding  on  every  side,  and  immediately  af¬ 
terwards  a  hundred  warriors  in  full  fighting  costume 
came  upon  them  at  full  chaise.  Tliey  presented  a 
very  formidable  appearance  with  their  spears  and 
poisoned  arrows ;  but  Chikongo’s  guides  exjiostu- 
lated  with  them,  explaining  that  it  was  not  a  war- 
party  that  had  invaded  their  country,  and  solicited 
them  to  lay  aside  their  weapons. 

Not,  however,  until  some  of  the  Onguangua  were 
within  a  few  paces  of  Mr.  Green  and  his  party,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  hurling  their  spears,  were  they 
convinced  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  explorers, 
though,  when  they  were  assured  of  this,  their  war¬ 
like  demonstration  was  converted  into  one  of  an  op¬ 
posite  nature,  and  instead  of  exterminating  the  in¬ 
vaders  as  they  had  threatened  to  do,  they  greeted 
them  with  a  friendly  reception.  All  the  tribes  with 
whom  the  travellers  came  in  contact  resembled  the 
Ovamlx)  to  a  more  or  less  degree,  and,  with  but  lit¬ 
tle  difference,  adopt  the  same  manner  of  adorning 
their  persons.  An  invariable  mark,  however,  by 
which  the  tribes,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  parts 
of  Africa,  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  is 
the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  especially  among  the 
female  sex.  The  men  of  the  Onguangua  tribe  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
coiffure.  Among  those  tribes,  Nahumo,  chief  of  the 
Waguambe,  is  the  only  individual  who  wears  Euro¬ 
pean  costume.  Traders  come  to  him  from  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  settlements  on  the  coast,  and  he  is,  therefore, 
much  more  civilized  than  his  neighbors.  He  gave 
Mr.  Green  a  most  cordial  reception,  and,  like  Chi¬ 
kongo,  offered  to  send  to  all  the  tribes  with  whom 
he  hail  friendly  relations,  informing  them  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  travellers  at  his  residence,  and  to  desire 
the  chiefs  to  receive  them  as  his  friends. 

On  arriving  at  the  Cunene,  Mr.  Green  found  it 
surpassing  the  Okovango  both  in  the  size  of  the 
stream  and  its  contiguous  scenery.  Tlie  banks  of 
the  latter  are  either  covered  with  corn-fields  or  over¬ 
grown  with  reeds  and  rank  vegetation,  and  almost 
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entirely  destitute  of  trees.  The  Cunene,  on  the 
contrary,  is  shaded  by  large,  wide-spreading  trees 
with  dense  foliage,  which  nearly  meet  across  from 
either  bank,  while  the  almost  obscured  stream 
glides  along  as  smooth  as  a  mirror.  It  is  evident 
3iat  the  two  rivers  rise  in  the  same  locality;  and 
Mr.  Green  even  thinks  that  the  Okovango  is  a 
branch  of  the  Cunene.  If  this  supposition  be  not 
correct,  it  is  probable  that  both  rise  in  one  of  those 
great  marshes  which  exist  in  that  part  of  Africa; 
one  stream  taking  an  easterly  direction  to  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  while  the  other  nows  into  the  Atlantic. 
This  shows  that  even  in  that  latitude  there  is  water 
communication  across  the  continent  from  one  coast 
to  the  other  without  any  interruption,  which  may  at 
some  future  period  be  made  a  highway  of  commerce 
by  which  the  productions  of  the  interior  may  be 
brought  to  the  coast.  Between  the  point,  however, 
at  which  Mr.  Green  found  the  Cunene,  and  the  At¬ 
lantic,  the  river  flows  through  mountain  gorges ;  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  current  may  possibly  interfere 
with  the  navigation.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
Cunene  we  are  as  yet  in  comparative  ignorance. 
When  Mr.  Green  saw  it  the  waters  were  low,  though 
not  at  their  lowest  ebb ;  and,  judging  from  the  grass 
and  rubbish  carried  down  when  it  is  full,  he  esti¬ 
mated  it  to  rise  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  lev¬ 
el  at  which  he  observed  it.  When  at  its  greatest 
height  it  inundates  a  considerable  extent  of  country, 
and  must  then  have  the  appearance  of  a  noble 
stream.  Its  course  is  about  W.  S.  W.  The  water 
of  the  Cunene  is  thick  and  milky,  like  that  of  the 
Orange  River ;  which  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  through  which  it  flows.  The  Oko¬ 
vango,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  such  milky  appear¬ 
ance,  its  water  being  clear  and  dark-blue,  like  that 
of  the  sea.  The  Cunene  is  studded  with  many 
beautiful  islands,  and  the  scenery  on  its  banks  is 
very  romantic  and  picturesque.  Like  the  Okovan¬ 
go,  it  swarms  with  crocodiles,  and  hippopotami  are 
also  numerous  in  many  parts. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  game  to  be  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  river  may  be  mentioned 
giraffes,  bastard  gemsbucks,  zebras,  wildebeests,  pal- 
khs,  springbucks,  hartebeests,  ostriches,  and  water- 
bucks.  ^Ir.  Green  had  anticipated  finding  a  fine 
elephant-hunting  ground ;  but  on  reaching  the  river 
was  excessively  disappointed  to  find  the  country 
entirely  destitute  of  elephants.  The  latest  intelli¬ 
gence  from  Mr.  Green  is  dated  the  18th  February 
of  the  present  year,  when  he  had  returned  to  with¬ 
in  190  miles  of  Otjimbengue.  Having  been  so  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  absence  of  elephants  from  the  Cu¬ 
nene,  he  determined  to  seek  them  in  a  country  des¬ 
titute  of  natives,  and,  consequently,  of  corn  or  vege¬ 
table  food.  To  the  hardships  and  difficulties  he  could 
only  expect  to  find  on  such  an  excursion  he  would 
not  expose  his  wife,  and,  theretbre,  sent  her  back  to 
her  father,  Mr.  Stewartson,  who  resides  near  Otjim¬ 
bengue. 

The  I'esults  of  Mr.  Green’s  exploration  are  ex¬ 
tremely  Interesting,  and  though  he  was  unable  to 
‘  determine  the  sources  of  the  Okovango  and  Cunene, 
he  hopes  at  some  future  period  to  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  desirable  object.  Our  notions  with  regal’d 
to  the  interior  of  Africa  have  of  late  years  been  cer¬ 
tainly  very  much  modified.  The  idea  formerly  pre¬ 
vailed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  con¬ 
sisted  of  burning  sandy  plains,  into  which  rivers  ran 
and  were  lost.  But  subsequent  explorations  have 
proved  this  “  land  of  perpetu.al  thirst  ”  to  be  a  well- 
watered  region,  and  the  westernmost  branches  of 


the  Zambesi  form  a  perfect  network  of  rivers.  In 
consequence  of  the  rainy  seasons  which  prevail  in 
Africa  the  rivers  are  periodically  flooded  ;  and  Li- 
bebe,  a  chief  on  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Leeambye,  annually  drowns  a  man  in  the  river 
to  induce  the  floods.  If  they  are  late  in  coming, 
Leshulatebe,  another  of  these  enlightened  poten¬ 
tates,  who  resides  near  Lake  Ngami,  sends  to  know 
why  the  man  has  not  been  given  to  the  river.  The 
southern  part  of  the  African  continent  is  traversed  by 
rivers  almost  from  one  coast  to  the  other.  We  find 
the  Cunene-Okovango  stretching  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  further  south  the  Orange 
River  rises  near  the  ea.stem  shores  of  the  peninsula 
and  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

No  one  but  the  experienced  can  tell  the  difficul¬ 
ties  with  which  travellers  have  to  contend  and  the 
scourges  which  beset  their  paths.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  tsetse-fly,  which  attacks  the  cattle  of 
the  explorers,  usually  causing  their  death.  It  does 
not,  however,  attack  human  beings  nor  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  and  its  ravages  are  confined  within  certain 
boundaries.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  to,  and 
will  shortly  be  considered  by,  the  Royal  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society,  that  the  regions  infested  with  this  fatal 
pest  shall  be  marked  on  the  maps,  in  order  that 
travellers  may  be  made  aware  of  its  neighborhood 
and  take  every  precaution  against  its  attack.  It 
is  a  most  sensible  suggestion,  and  we  trust  to  see 
it  carried  out.  Thanks  to  tbe  explorers,  we  now 
know  that,  instead  of  being  a  barren  desert,  a  great 
part  of  Africa  is  most  exuberant  in  its  productions, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  promising 
spheres  for  commercial  enterprise  that  exists  in  the 
world.  Cotton,  coal,  and  iron  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  and  of  very  superior  quality;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  future  explorations  will  reveal 
to  us  some  other  sources  of  natural  wealth  with 
which  we  are  still  unacquainted.  To  those  gallant 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  exploration 
we  look  for  these  further  revelations,  and  we  conse¬ 
quently  regard  with  peculiar  interest  the  accomplish¬ 
ment,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Green,  of  a  work  which  for 
more  than  forty  years  has  defied  all  the  energies  of 
those  who  have  attempted  it.  We  trust,  in  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  decide  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the 
Cunene  and  the  Okovango,  he  will  be  as  successful 
as  he  has  been  in  finding  the  former  river,  and  that 
he  will  thus  be  enabled  to  open  up  a  new  region,  on 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  the  ameliorating  in¬ 
fluences  of  commerce  and  civilization. 
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I  AM  not  the  man  to  have  hobbies,  —  far  from  it, 
—  but  everybody,  I  suppose,  likes  one  thing  more 
than  another,  and  what  I  like  b  Plate ;  good  ser¬ 
viceable  goM  and  silver,  such  as  is  pleasant  to  see 
upon  one’s  table,  whether  by  sunshine  or  candle¬ 
light,  and  which  one  likes  one’s  guests  to  see.  It  is 
whispered  by  malignant  persons  (so  at  least  certain 
good-natured  friends  tell  me),  that  I  should  not 
give  so  many  dinner-parties,  if  it  were  not  to  exhibit 
these  costly  articles.  I  am  not  conscious  of  such  a 
motive  for  my  hospitality ;  but  if  it  exist,  it  need  not 
surely  be  objected  to :  it  is  I  who  have  to  pay  for  the 
weakness,  and  not  my  friends,  —  as  happens  m  some 
cases  I  could  name.  If  I  possessed  a  selection  of  the 
most  hideous  china  in  the  whole  world,  and  fifcd 
my  drawing-rooms  with  unhappy  persons  after  din¬ 
ner,  who  were  compelled  to  bow  down  before  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  (if  I  may  say  so  without  impiety), 
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as  Colonel  Twankay  does,  for  instance,  then  I  gr.'int 
^ou  there  would  be  some  ground  of  complaint ;  or 
if  I  invited  people  to  “  at-homes  ”  every  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  (a  most  impertinent  form  of  invitation, 
in  my  opinion)  in  order  that  they  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  me  confute  rrofessor  Piebald 
upon  the  question  of  the  Theory  of  Development,  as 
my  good  friend  Dr.  Twistie  is  in  the  habit  of  doing ; 
or  if  I  had  a  daughter  with  high  notes,  and  inveigled 
the  Unwary  with  the  bait  of  “  a  little  music,”  like 
my  neighbor,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Matcham,  —  so  proud 
and  stuck  up,  that  she  is  as  often  as  not  called 
Lucifer  Matcham,  —  who,  I  dare  say,  thinks  her  in¬ 
vitations  quite  an  honor  to  the  recipients  —  But 
there  ;  I  have  no  patience  to  speak  about  such  peo¬ 
ple.  These,  forsooth,  are  the  persons, — these,  with 
their  tea  and  thin  bread  and  butter,  and  three-penny¬ 
worth  of  cream,  and  >vith  what  they  call  “  a  light  re¬ 
freshment  ”  to  follow,  —  weak  lemonade  and  cheap 
ices,  —  to  charge  me  with  the  crime  of  Ostentation  ! 

It  was  not  looking  at  my  gold  and  silver  plate,  I 
suppose,  which  made  my  mother-in-law  bilious;  she 
might  have  stopped  a  long  time,  at  some  other 
houses  I  could  name,  without  getting  the  quality,  or 
even  the  quantity,  of  food  that  would  produce  an 
indisposition  of  that  kind.  Mind,  I  don’t  blame  her; 
she  gave  way  to  an  amiable  weakness  (it  was  truffles), 
poor  lady,  and  she  suffered  for  it  more  than  enough. 
Neither  was  it  more  Ostentation,  I  suppose,  that 
caused  me  to  provide  her  with  a  sick-nursc,  —  Mrs. 
Maqueechy.  My  wife,  of  course,  did  everything  she 
could  for  her  mother,  but  ours  is  a  large  household, 
and  we  see  a  goo<l  deal  of  company ;  so  we  thought 
it  best  to  provide  a  person  exclusively  to  wait  upon 
her.  We  had  the  highest  written  testimonials  as  to 
character,  and  her  behavior  was  everything  we 
could  wish.  Instead  of  “  interfering,”  and  setting 
tlie  other  domestics  bpr  the  ears,  as  persons  of  her 
class  are  accused  of  doing,  she  kept  herself  to  herself, 
and  when  anything  was  wanted,  she  would  fetch  it 
in  person,  rather  than  give  anybody  trouble.  I  used 
to  meet  her  walking  all  over  the  house  upon  these 
little  errands,  and  I  noticed,  to  her  great  credit, 
that  though  she  must  have  weighed  nearly  twelve 
stone,  she  made  no  noise. 

She  so  won  upon  me,  indeed,  —  for  I  am  not  at  all 
a  man  to  be  familiar  with  my  inferiors,  and  should 
certainly  not  “  take  a  pleasure  in  exhibiting  my 
plate  to  a  maid-of-all-work  or  a  crossing-sweeper,” 
as  some  people  have  been  so  good  as  to  afflrm,  —  I 
say,  I  was  so  pleased  with  Mrs.  Maqueechy’s  quiet 
and  respectful  manners,  that,  finding  her  upon  one 
occasion  in  the  dining-room  admiring  my  two  new 
shield-shaped  salvers  npon  the  sideboard,  I  took 
pains  to  explain  to  her  the  design  of  the  engraving, 
and  especially  the  embossed  cipher ;  with  which  her 
intelligent  mind  was  highly  pleased.  In  short,  she 
was  a  perfect  treasure,  and  if  we  had  wanted  a 
housekeeper,  or  any  confidential  servant  of  that 
sort,  I  should  certainly  have  retained  Mrs.  M<iquee- 
chy  in  that  position,  after  her  duties  as  a  siek-nurse 
were  concluded  ;  and  in  that  idea  my  wife  entirely 
concurred.  Mrs.  Maqueechy  was  neither  young 
nor  good-looking,  but  a  more  thoroughly  respecta¬ 
ble-looking  person,  in  her  condition  of  life,  it  was 
not  easy  to  find.  Although  I  had  every  confidence 
in  Bowles,  —  Bowles  has  had  the  charge  of  my  plate 
(on  these  ten  years,  —  yet  there  seemed  somehow  to 
be  a  double  warran^  for  the  safeguard  of  my  prop¬ 
erty,  while  Mrs.  Maqueechy  was  under  my  roof. 
She  was  not  a  suspicious  person,  far  from  it;  but 
she  once  remarked  to  me,  in  a  meaning  way,  that 


the  charge  of  so  much  valuable  plate  was  a  great 
responsibility,  and  would  be  even  a  temptation  to 
some  people ;  and  I  saw  she  kept  her  eye  on  Bowles. 
As  the  event  proved,  alas  !  Mrs.  M^ueechy  had 
only  too  good  reason  to  do  so. 

Last  Wednesday,  we  happened  to  have  rather  a 
large  dinner-party ;  I  had  been  dining  out  a  good 
deal  at  various  clubs  lately,  and  of  course  it  was 
necessary  to  invite  my  entertainers  in  return.  It  is 
not  that  I  will  ask  anybody  to  come  and  admire  ray 
plate,  but  certainly  some  of  the  men  were  not  in¬ 
timate  friends  of  mine,  but  only  acquaintances. 
However,  I  suppose  the  fact  of  persons  belonging  to 
such  clubs  as  I  freejuent  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for 
their  social  position.  They  were  quite  good  enough, 
in  my  opinion,  to  meet  Mrs.  Lucifer  Matcham  at  all 
events,  and  they  met  her.  The  dinner  had  gone  off 
uncommonly  well.  The  shield-shaped  salvers  had 
been  very  much  admired,  and  so  had  my  new  tu¬ 
reen.  The  ladies  had  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  I  had  just  passed  the  vine-leaf  claret-jug  to  Colo¬ 
nel  Twankay  (on  which  the  old  hunks  did  not 
pass  the  slightest  remark,  by  the  by)  when  Bowles 
stooped  down  and  whispered  in  my  ear  that  a  per¬ 
son  wished  to  see  me  in  the  Hall,  upon  very  impor¬ 
tant  business. 

“  Ask  him  what  it  is,”  said  I.  “  It  is  impossible 
that  I  can  leave  my  guests.” 

“  I  did  ask  him,  sir,  and  he  refuses  to  state,”  re¬ 
plied  Bowles,  confidentially.  “  It  is  my  opinion 
he ’s  a  begging-letter  impostor ;  but  he  says  he  must 
see  you  in  person.” 

I  was  upon  the  point  of  saying,  “  Tell  him  to 
leave  the  house,”  when  something  or  other  in 
Bowles’s  manner  struck  me  so  decidedly  that  I  re¬ 
solved  not  to  do  so.  Why  should  he  say  a  man, 
about  whom  he  could  know  nothing,  was  a  begging- 
letter  impostor  ?  Perliaps  I  placed  rather  too  much 
confidence  in  my  butler,  as  Mrs.  Maqueechy  had 
hinted  that  very  morning.  Actuated  by  a  vague 
presentiment  of  distrust  and  danger,  I  rose  from 
table,  made  a  hasty  apology  to  my  friends,  and 
went  with  Bowles  into  the  Hall.  A  shabby-genteel 
sort  of  person,  answering,  indeed,  very  tolerably  to 
my  man’s  description  of  him,  was  standing  by  the 
umbrella-stall. 

“  What  is  it  you  want  with  me,  sir  ?  ”  said  I,  in  a 
magisterial  tone. 

“  One  minute’s  private  conversation  with  you,” 
replied  he,  with  a  {^ance  at  the  butler. 

“  You  may  leave  as,  Bowles,”  said  I ;  and  he 
withdrew  accordingly,  although,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
very  unwillingly.  The  thought  flashed  across  me  like 
lightning,  “  Bowles  has  something  to  fear  from  this 
man’s  disclosure,”  and  the  ne.xt  words  of  my  visitor 
confirmed  me  in  the  suspicion. 

“  I  am  q  member  of  the  detective  jxilice  force,” 
said  he,  “and  I  come  to  warn  you  that  there  is 
Something  wrong  in  your  house.” 

“  Nothing  to  do  with  my  ])late,  I  hope  ?  ”  said  I 
with  considerable  anxiety. 

“  Veiy  much  to  do  with  it,  sir,”  returned  he,  grim¬ 
ly.  “  There  is  a  thief  harbored  here ;  and  by  this 
time  to-morrow  you  will  not  have  a  silver  spoon  in 
your  possession,  unless  I  find  him  out.  I  must  see 
every  soul  you  have  got  under  your  roof.” 

“A  thief!”  said  I;  “  impos,sible !  I  never  have 
even  so  much  as  a  strange  waiter.  That  butler  has 
lived  witli  me  for  ten  years,  and  my  two  footmen 
even  longer.  I  will  answer  for  their  honesty.” 

“  Let  me  see  ’em,  sir ;  that ’s  all  /  want,”  wap  the 
decisive  reply. 
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“  It  is  not  Bowles  ?  ”  said  I,  appealingly ;  “  don’t 
say  it ’s  Bowles  ” ;  but,  although  it  agitated  me  be¬ 
yond  measure  to  think  that  I  should  have  to  trust  a 
new  butler  with  all  my  plate,  I  confess  that  I  had  a 
horrible  idea  that  it  wan  Bowles. 

“  I  think  not,”  said  the  detective,  quietly.  “  Let 
me  see  the  other  men.  I  turned  the  gas-light  over 
the  door  as  high  as  it  would  go,  and  called  them  both 
into  the  Hall. 

“  It  is  not  them,”  said  he.  “  What  other  men  have 
you  got  in  the  house  ?  ” 

“  None  but  my  guests,”  said  I,  “  here  in  the  din¬ 
ing-room.” 

“  Do  you  know  them  all  very  well,  sir  ?  Are  none 
of  them  mere  acquaintances  or  neighbors  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  returned  I  with  hesitation,  and  feeling 
very  glad  that  Mrs.  Matchain  was  not  a  third  party 
to  this  interview,  “  I  know  some,  of  course,  better 
than  others.” 

“Just  so,”  said  the  detective,  quietly;  “then  I 
must  see  them.” 

This  was  a  shocking  proposal,  and  made  me  feel 
hot  all  over ;  but  still  I  was  not  going  to  run  any 
risk  with  those  shield-shaped  salvers.  Major  Pinkey, 

I  now  remembered,  had  e.xpressed  a  great  wish  to 
examine  them,  iind  perha})s  that  fact  had  had  some 
weight  in  my  inviting  him  to  dinner.  Who  the 
deuce  Major  Piiikey  tcan  —  except  that  he  belonged 
to  my  club — I  certainly  knew  no  more  than  the 
detective,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  less.  Still  it 
seemed  a  very  base  thing  to  open  the  dining-room 
door,  and  let  this  fellow  scrutinize  my  guests,  in 
hopes  to  find  a  scoundrel  among  them. 

“  Upon  my  life,”  said  I,  “  Mir.  Detective,  I  can’t 
do  it.” 

“  Very  right,  sir,  —  very  natural,”  replied  he,  smil¬ 
ing  in  his  quiet  way.  “  It  would  never  do,  would 
it?  But  look  you,  sir :  I ’m  a  waiter,  a  hired  waiter. 
Who  is  to  know  that  I  have  not  business  at  your 
sideboard  ?  In  one  minuti%  I  could  run  my  eye 
over  the  whole  lot,  and  .spot  luy  man,  if  he ’s  there, 
as  sure  as  taxes.” 

I  did  not  like  even  this  arrangement ;  but  still  it 
seemed  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  So,  sending  for 
Bowles,  I  arranged  with  him  the  plan  of  proceeding, 
and  then  returned  to  the  dining-room.  My  feelings 
are  not  to  be  described,  when,  a  few  minutes  after¬ 
wards,  sitting  at  the  head  of  my  table,  I  heard  the 
door  open,  and  knew  that  the  detective  was  in  the 
room.  He  was  much  longer  at  the  sideboard  than 
he  had  promised  to  be,  and  every  hair  on  my  head 
seemed  to  stand  upright  all  the  time.  Suppose  he 
should  suddenly  fall  on  Major  Pinkey,  and  cry, 
“  This  is  my  man  !  ”  Nay,  suppose  Colonel  Twan- 
kay  himself  should  prove  to  be  the  offender !  I 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  confidence  in  my  fellow- 
creatures.  After  a  period  of  anxiety  no  measure  of 
time  could  indicate,  the  supposed  waiter  took  his 
departure. 

“  You  ’vc  got  a  new  man,  I  see,”  said  Dr.  Twistie, 
carelessly ;  “  with  so  much  plate  about,  I  hope  you 
are  satisfied  about  his  honesty.” 

I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  find  old  Twistie  was 
honest,  and  had  not  been  taken  by  the  shirt  firill, 
and  walked  off  to  Bow  Street ;  but  of  course  I  did 
not  tell  him  that. 

“  Please,  sir,  you  ’re  wanted  again,”  whispered 
Bowles  as  he  brought  in  another  bottle  of  claret. 

“  K  the  kitchen  chimney  is  on  fire,  I  am  glad  we 
have  dined^’  observed  the  Major,  good-humoredly. 
“  If  I  can  be  of  any  service,  pray  command  me.” 

I  did  not  inform  him  what  a  relief  it  was  to  me 


that  he  was  not  Wanted,  but,  remarking  that  it  „ 
only  a  little  domestic  matter,  1  once  more  sought 
the  inspector. 

“  The  one  I ’m  after  is  not  among  them,  sir,  so  far 
as  I  know,”  observed  this  official,  jerking  his  thumb 
in  the  direction  of  the  dining-room.  “  Are  jou 
sure  there  are  no  more  men  in  your  house  besides 
those  I  have  seen  ?  ” 


“  Yes,”  said  I ;  “  there  are  no  more.” 

“  Then  now  I  must  have  a  look  at  the  ladies.” 

“  The  ladies  !  ”  cried  I,  aghast  at  this  proposal. 

“  You  don’t  want  to  go  into  the  drawing-room  ?  ” 

“  It  would  be  more  satisfactory,”  observed  the  de¬ 
tective,  coolly.  “  My  information  is  very  reliable. 

But,  at  all  events,  AVho  is  there  V  ” 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  my  wife  is  there  for  one ;  you 
have  no  information  against  her,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

He  nodded  satisfaction  so  far. 

“  Then  there ’s  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Matcham  and 
her  daughter.” 

“  Safe !  ”  rejoined  the  detective,  checking  them  off 
on  his  fingers. 

“  Mrs.  Twistie  of  Regalia  Square,  and  Lady  Bob- 
bington.” 

“  I  suppose  they  ’re  all  right,”  remarked  my  in¬ 
quisitor,  doubtfully.  “  Are  you  sure  there  are  no 
more  V  ” 

“  There ’s  my  mother-in-law,  but  she ’s  in  her  own 
room,  and  exceedingly  unwell.” 

“  Very  good,”  observed  the  detective  inconsequen¬ 
tially.  “  There ’s  a  Plant  somewhere  in  this  house, 
however  ;  you  may  take  your  oath  of  that,  and  very 
likely  in  the  last  place  where  you  would  ever  look 
for  it ;  so  now  I  must  see  the  maids.” 

It  was  astonishing  even  to  myself  in  what  com¬ 
plete  subjugation  this’ man  had  placed  me.  Once, 
and  once  only,  a  terrible  misgiving  seized  me  —  I 
was  as  full  of  suspicions  by  this  time  as  a  porcu¬ 
pine  of  ({uilb,  and  darted  them  in  as  many  direc¬ 
tions —  that  the  detective  himself  was  a  “Plant”  | 
that  would  presently  blossom  into  a  burglar;  but 
my  overtaxed  mind  refused  to  bear  this  burden. 

If  it  was  so,  I  would  trust  to  his  clemency — just  as 
an  inhabitant  of  Dubernitz,  deserted  by  Feldzeug- 
meister  von  Benedek,  might  have  trusted  to  a 
Prussian  —  to  leave  me  a  silver  fork  or  two  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  life.  If  this  man  turned  out  to 
be  anything  less  than  what  he  described  himself  to 
be,  all  authority  would  henceforth  lose  its  effect 
with  me.  If  Solomon  had  ever  had  to  do  with  a 
metropolitan  detective,  he  would  never  have  spoken 
so  slightingly  of  mankind.  I  had  read  of  “  the  grasp 
of  the  law  ”  in  works  of  fiction,  but  I  had  never  un-  1 
derstood  the  tremendous  nature  of  that  figure  until 
I  felt  this  gentleman’s  knuckles  (metaphorically)  in¬ 
serted  in  my  white  cravat.  He  had  to  repeat,  “  So 
now  I  must  see  the  maids,”  in  his  undeniable  man¬ 
ner,  liefore  I  could  collect  myself  sufficiently  to  lead  | 
the  way  to  the  kitchen, — a  spot  to  which  1  should 
not  alone  have  ventured  to  penetrate.  To  say  that 
the  cook  and  the  kitchen-maid  stared  at  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  our  presence,  is  to  underrate  their  pow¬ 
ers  of  vision. 

“  Now,  I  dare  say  you  have  no  charwoman  nor 
any  temporary  assistant,  my  good  lady,  even  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,”  ob^rved  my  companion 
urbanely ;  “  but  yon  and  this  young  woman  do  all 
the  work  yourselves.” 

“  That ’s  true,  sir ;  we  don’t  mind  hard  work  now 
and  then,”  returned  the  cook,  tossing  her  head; 

“  and  besides,  1  don’t  like  strangers  in  my  kitchen, 
added  she  with  meaning,  especially  when  I’m 
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btuty,  and  would  rather  have  their  room  than  their 
company." 

I  could  have  nven  that  woman  five  shillings 
upon  the  spot  (and  I  did  so  the  next  morning)  for 
that  rapid  discharge  of  words;  the  detective’s 
tongue,  although  I  had  found  it  so  terrible  a 
weapon,  was  silence<l  by  my  domestic’s  needle- 
gun,  and  he  retired  much  discomfited,  I  could  see, 
notwithstanding  that  he  strove  to  conceal  his  defeat 
beneath  a  contemptuous  smile. 

“  Now,  if  I ’d  been  an  ordinar)'  policeman,  and  in 
uniform,”  whispered  he  to  me,  as  we  reached  the  Hall 
again,  “  I  could  have  come  over  that  cook  in  no  time.” 

Without  remarking  upon  this  confession  of  de¬ 
feat,  I  led  the  way  up  to  the  nursery.  The  servants 
in  that  department  were  not  unused  to  visitors,  and 
evidently  imagined  that  my  companion  was  some 
family-man  among  the  guests,  who  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  “  see  the  dear  children  ”  in  their  cnbs.  He, 
on  his  part,  immediately  understood  the  role  he  was 
expected  to  play,  and  walked  admiringly  from  cot 
to  cot,  as  though  he  were  a  connoisseur  in  babes. 

“  Charming  children,  and  well  taken  care  of,  I 
can  see,”  observed  he,  with  rather  a  familiar  nod  (I 
thought)  towards  the  under-nurse.  “  It ’s  neither  of 
them,”  he  added  in  a  low  whisper.'  “  You  have  got 
a  housemaid  or  two,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

His  tone  was  exactly  that  which  an  ogre  might 
have  used  in  making  inquiries  concerning  the  lar¬ 
der  at  a  Cannibal  inn. 

The  housemaids  were  inspected,  and  pronounced 
to  be  free  from  suspicion.  “  But  I  cannot  have  seen 
everybody,”  said  he  decisively. 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  “  everybody,  except  Mrs.  Ma- 
queechy.” 

”  Friend  of  the  family  ?  ”  inquired  the  detective, 
with  a  disappointed  air. 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  I  might  almost  say  so.  She 
came  to  us  not  only  with  the  best  of  written  char¬ 
acters,  but  my  wife  had  an  interview  with  her  late 
mistress,  a  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  who  pronounced  her  a  per¬ 
fect  treasure ;  and  we  ourselves  have  found  her  all 
that  could  be  wished.” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  the  ‘  perfect  treasure,’  ” 
quoth  the  detective,  smiling  grimly  :  “  we  often  find 
them  to  be  the  very  people  we  want.” 

“  Nay,”  said  I,  “  but  in  this  case  your  suspicions 
are  quite  groundless :  Mrs.  Maqueechy  is  a  superior 
person,  and  takes  an  interest  in  us  which  you  seldom 
find  in  a  domestic  except  after  years  of  service. 
Besides,  she  is  my  mother-in-law’s  sick-nurse,  and 
most  likely  they  have  already  made  their  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  night.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb 
them.”  ^ 

“  I  must  see  Mrs.  Mariueechy,”  returned  my  com¬ 
panion,  gravely  :  “  she  seems  altogether  too  charm¬ 
ing  to  be  missed.” 

“  You  detectives  are  clever  fellows,”  replied  I 
with  irritation ;  “  but  you  Often  spend  your  time 
very  fruitlessly.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  can’t  be 
determined,  and  yet  avoid  being  obstinate.  How¬ 
ever,  since  you  have  gone  so  far,  you  shall  go 
through  with  the  business.” 

With  that  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  admitted 
to  the  sick-room,  informed  my  mother-in-law  briefly 
of  what  was  taking  place;  while  the  invaluable 
Maqueechy  retired  with  her  usual  delicacy  to  the 
dressing-room.  Perhaps,  I  spoke  a  little  too  loud, 
—  for  that  Mrs.  Maqueechy  could  stoop  to  eaves¬ 
dropping,  it  is  hard  to  believe, —  but,  at  all  events, 
that  intelligent  woman  must  have  possessed  herself 
of  the  substance  of  what  I  related,  for  when  I  opened 


the  door  to  admit  the  oflScer,  I  found  her  already 
outside,  and  in  his  custody.  She  had  endeavored 
to  escape  through  the  second  door  of  the  dressing- 
room,  —  “  bolted  like  a  rabbut,”  said  the  detective, 
—  but  had  run  into  the  very  danger  she  would 
have  avoided,  and  there  she  was  wjth  a  couple  of 
handcutfs  over  her  neat  mittens. 

“We  know  one  another  very  well,  me  and  Mrs. 
Maqueechy,”  observed  the  detective,  grimly.  “I 
was  tohl  I  should  find  an  old  friend  in  this  house, 
although  I  had  no  idea  who  it  would  be  until  you 
mentioned  Mrs.  Ogilvie.  She  is  very  charitable, 
she  is,  in  getting  her  fellow-creatures  situations  in 
respectable  families  where  there  happens  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  plate.  It  was  this  very  night  that  this 
good  lady  here  had  eng^ed  to  open  your  front-door 
to  her  husband  and  a  friend  of  his,  who  keeps  a  light 
cart  in  the  mews  yonder.  Being  a  sick-nurse,  you 
see,  nobody  would  be  surprised  at  her  being  about 
the  house  at  all  hours.  Wasn’t  that  your  little 
game,  Mrs.  Maqueechy  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  suppose  it 's  a  five-year  touch  ’?  ”  ob¬ 
served  that  lady  with  philosophic  coolness. 

“  Well,  I ’m  afraid  it  is,  ma’am  ;  since  that  other 
little  business  in  Carlton  Gardens  still  remains  un¬ 
settled.  —  Good  by,  sir ;  you  will  see  Mrs.  M.  again, 
once  or  twice,  before  you  have  done  with  her ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  you  take  my  advice,  sir,  and  in 
hiring  another  sick-nurse  for  your  mother-in-law, 
don’t  you  apply  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie.” 

And  off  he  walked  with  our  “  perfect  treasure.” 

MR.  BUCHANAN  ON  IMMORALITY  IN 
AUTHORSHIP. 

Mr.  Buchanax,  whose  poems  show  us  how  high 
is  his  own  standard  of  imaginative  reality  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  has  written  an  interesting  essay  in-  the  new 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  which  is  meant 
apparently  to  prove  that  no  liter.iry  production  can 
be  morally  pernicious  in  its  effect  on  men  of  culture 
which  is  sincere  and  real  in  its  conception,  —  that 
is,  which  is  written  from  the  heart,  with  the  full  con¬ 
sent  of  all  the  author’s  faculties  of  belief.  One 
writer’s  immorality,  he  remarks,  is  the  morality  of 
another  writer,  because  one  may  say  with  insincerity 
or  half-sincerity  what  another  says  with  complete  and 
profound  sincerity.  And  the  mere  quality  of  thor¬ 
ough  and  absolute  sincerity  of  literary  purpose  dif¬ 
fuses —  such  is  Mr.  Buchanan’s  theory  —  a  charm 
over  the  writer’s  style,  and  steeps  it  in  an  atmosphere 
of  art,  which  turn  out  to  be  practically,  to  any 
reader  capable  of  perceiving  them,  perfect  safe¬ 
guards  against  every  vitiating  influence.  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  is  thinking  no  doubt  chiefly,  and  naturally 
enough,  of  imaginative  or  artistic  pictures  of  evil 
actions,  or  of  the  incentives  and  temptations  to  evil 
actions.  And  no  doubt  he  is  quite  right  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  an  action,  however  evil,  or  a  temptation  to 
evil,  however  strong,  once  perfectly  enveloped  in  the 
magic  nimbus  of  art,  is  thereby  to  all  minds  capable 
of  perceiving  that  nimbus,  absolutely  divested  of 
directly  vitiating  tendency,  because  it  ceases  at  once 
to  appeal  to  our  desires  or  appetites,  and  presents 
itself  instead  to  our  spiritual  imagination.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  Lady  Macbeth  certainly  never  tempted  any 
woman  capable  of  entering  into  it  to  unscrupulous 
ambition  for  her  husband,  nor  did  that  of  Cleopatra 
ever  fill  a  mind  capable  of  grasping  it  imaginatively 
with  sensual  feelings.  True  art  has  the  power  to 
transfigure  all  the  human  passions,  desires,  and  hopes 
or  fears,  to  the  experience  of  which  it  appeals,  into 
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toDiething  iliiTerent  from  themselves.  As  called  out  fore  possible  to  doubt  that  a  ^reat  artist  may  diiiuse 
by  art  they  are  no  longer  passions,  no  longer  desires,  far  more  subtle  poison,  —  poison  ultimately,  though 
no  longer  hopes,  no  longer  fears,  but  the  etherealized  not  immediately,  working  on  the  passions,  through 
forms  of  passions,  desires,  hopes,  and  fears  dashing  the  standards  of  ideal  life  which  he  erects  in  the 
upon  “that  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  soli-  imagination,  —  than  any  bad  writer,  any  one  who  is 
tude,”  and  divested  of  all  directly  exciting  induence  not  an  artist  at  all,  who  appeals  directly  to  the  worst 
on  the  passionate  elements  of  our  nature.  So  much  tendencies  and  appetites  of  human  nature,  can  ever 
we  concede  heartily  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  And  we  hope  to  do.  Goethe,  for  instance,  has  doubtless  led 
feel  no  doubt  also  that  one  of  the  most  important  more  men  to  hunger  after  the  largest  possible  range 
conditions  of  all  true  art,  is  that  complete  sincerity  of  human  experience,  for  the  mere  sake  of  experi- 
of  intellect  and  heart  in  the  author  of  which  Mr.  ence  and  self-completeness,  independently  of  any 
Buchanan  speaks.  ^  moral  limits  to  the  right  to  have  such  experience, 

But  we  differ  from  him  on  two  important  points,  by  his  dnest  poems,  than  he  has  ever  tempted  into 
First,  we  hold  that  true  works  of  art,  —  that  is,  ere-  immediate  vice  by  his  very  few  gross  and  inartistic 
ations  which  really  do  envelop  their  subject  in  the  descriptions.  That  is  our  first  difference  with  Mr. 
ethereal  glory  of  art,  and  so  snatch  it  out  of  the  Buchanan’s  theory  as  he  has  stated  it.  We  are  not 
region  of  illegitimate  excitements  to  the  appetites  sure  that  it  implies  any  substantial  difference  with 
or  passions,  may  exercise  a  far  more  lasting,  though  his  thought. 

not  so  immediate  an  influence  for  evil,  through  the  But  next,  with  regard  to  his  theory  of  literary  im- 
higher  imagination  to  which  it  now  makes  its  appeal,  morality  in  the  lower  sense,  we  hold  that  the  utmost 
than  it  ever  would  have  done  by  the  direct  excite-  sincerity  of  vision,  and  although  implying,  what  Mr. 
ment  of  evil  desires.  Thus  Goethe  to  a  certain  Buchanan  seems  to  intend  that  it  should  imply,  the 
extent  diminishes  by  the  Elective  Affinities  and  parts  full  consent  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  author  to  his 
of  Wilhelm  Meister  in  which  he  certainly  jiasses  out  work,  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  that  ethereal  halo  of 
of  the  region  of  true  art,  the  fascination  of  the  art  which  Mr.  Buchanan  maintains  would  save  a 
ethereal  poison  with  which  he  plentifully  saturates  work  written  in  such  a  mood  against  all  the  corrup- 
bis  greatest  and  truly  classical  works,  —  for  he  tion  incident  to  the  imaginative  conception  of  evil, 
allows  there  the  germ  of  immorality  in  his  own  Indeed,  there  is  a  kind  of  sincerity  and  realism  which 
nature  —  the  self-worship,  —  which  he  usually  em-  is  positively  inconsistent  with  this  artistic  mood, 
balms  in  so  pure  an  , atmosphere  of  poetry  that  it  We  believe  that  from  every  truly  artistic  delineation 
loses  completely  its  immediately  vitiating  influence  of  life,  whether  of  evil  or  of  good,  all  urgent  personal 
on  the  moral  nature,  to  burst  the  artistic  envelop,  feeling,  all  personal  feeling  which  has  not  been  thor- 
and  take  its  coarser  form  of  direct  stimulus  to  im-  oughly  transmuted  by  the  memory  and  imagination 
moral  passion.  The  consequence  is  that  those  of  into  something  that  for  the  time  is  merely  an  object 
Goethe’s  works  which  violate  Mr.  Buchanan’s  prin-  for  the  artist,  not  a  subjective  experience,  should  be 
ciple  really  do  more  to  betray  the  intellectual  and  absent.  False  art  begins  where  vivisection  begins, 
imaginative  selfishness  which  pervades  his  highest  Even  grief  cannot  be  put  into  a  true  poem  till  it  is 
works  of  art  than  probably  they  have  ever  done  to  no  longer  felt  (for  the  moment)  as  personal  grief, 
poison  directly  the  nature  of  his  readers.  But  for  but  only  as  an  object  of  imaginative  apprehension, 
them,  his  periect  works  of  art,  the  Jphigenia,  the  which  it  gives  delight,  not  anguish,  to  apprehend,  so 
Faust,  the  exquisite  lyrics,  would  have  had  a  far  completely  is  it  for  the  moment  separated  from  pier- 
more  subtile  influence  over  the  spiritual  imagina-  sonal  feeling,  and  made  an  objective  and  not  a  sub- 
tions  of  men  than  they  now  have,  and  would  have  jective  fact. 

had  a  greater  chance  of  pierverting  them  almost  Now,  much  of  the  realism  of  mo<lem  art  seems  to 
imperceptibly,  ojierating  thus  from  above.  Surely  us  to  violate  this  artistic  principle,  if  it  be  one.  Miss 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  subliming  influence  Brontii,  for  instance,  who  in  delineating  many  of  her 
of  true  Art  is  a. safeguard  only  against  the  inline-  characters  was  as  pure  an  imaginative  artist  as  ever 
diate  excitement  of  practical  emotions,  desires,  and  lived,  certainly  violated  it  in  drawing  most  of  her 
passions,  and  by  no  means  a  safeguard,  —  the  very  heroines,  putting  down  living  feelings,  sincerely 
reverse  of  a  safeguard,  —  i^ainst  the  impalpable  in-  enough  seen,  but  half  raw  and  bleeding,  as  she 
flueiice  which  the  higher  imagination  itself  exerts  wrote.  The  consequence  is  that  all  her  heroines, 
on  the  general  standard  of  men’s  actions  and  lives,  from  the  Professor  (who  is  a  heroine  in  man’s  clothes) 
This  is  no  doubt  immorality  in  a  higher  sense  than  to  Lucy  Snow  \nVUlette,  affect  us  painfully,  and  often 
any  of  which  Mr.  Buchanan  was  speaking,  but  then  even  with  a  sense  of  indelicacy,  for  which  there  is 
it  is  also  immorality  in  a  more  powerfiil  and  dan-  nothing  in  the  subject-matter,  only  in  the  manner,  to 
gerous  sense.  We  all  admit  it  in  otlier  classes  of  account.  The  secret  of  it  is  that  we  feel  the  indi¬ 
writings.  vidual  experience  protruding  through  the  artistic 

Most  intellectual  men  in  England  believe  that  medium,  and  this  gives  us  just  the  same  sort  of 
Carlyle  has  in  this  way  diffused  a  subtle  pioison  shudder  as  what  the  doctors  call  a  compound  frac- 
through  the  higher  strata  of  the  moral  atmosphere,  ture,  where  the  bone  protrudes  through  the  flesh, 
which  the  very  sincerity  of  his  intellectual  purpiose  When  natures  less  intrinsically  pure  than  Miss 
has  hidden  from  ordinary  minds.  .So  we  may  admit  Bronte’s  are  guilty  of  the  same  oftence  against  art, 
that  a  man  of  probably  greater  genius.  Dr.  Newman,  the  efl'ect  is  often  not  only  inartistic,  hut  immoral, 
has  diffused  a  bad  influence  through  the  region  of  The  glorifying  halo  of  art  is  pierced,  and  you  have 
spiritual  belieft.  by  his  advocacy  of  the  free  use  of  the  horrid  picture,  not  of  universal  human  passion, 
the  will  in  forcing  upion  one’s  self  an  expierimentol  but  of  an  individual  lust  Shelley,  we  think,  was 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church,  now  and  then  guilty  of  this  literary  indecency,  cer- 
before  the  mind  of  the  postulant  has  attained  any  tainly  not  in  the  Cenci,  which  is,  as  Mr.  Buchanan 
profound  and  adequate  belief  in  that  authority.  In  says,  a  perfectly  artistic  poem,  but  certainly  in  parts 
these  regions  of  semi-dogmatic  thought,  the  danger  of  The  Revolt  of  Islam  and  Epipsychulion.  Gwthe 
of  a  subtle  immorality  of  the  most  purely  spiritual  was  guilty  of  it  in  the  grossest  form  in  the  Elective 
kind  is  generally  admitted ;  and  it  is  scarcely  there-  Affinities.  We  doubt  if  either  Shakespeare  or  Mil- 
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ton  were  wholly  guiltless  of  it,  assuredly  not  Milton. 
And  there  are  passages  in  .some  of  Shakespeare’s 
earlier  pla^,  especially,  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
created  pure  out  of  the  transmuted  experience  of 
his  imagination,  but  took,  in  some  degree,  baldly' 
out  of  his  personal  experience.  Of  course  one  is 
always  liable  to  err  in  judging  such  a  question.  It 
is  a  matter  for  the  utmost  delicacy  of  moral  discrim¬ 
ination  whether  the  connection  of  thought  and 
language  seems  to  flow  from  the  creative  effort  of 
the  poet,  —  using  of  course  the  materials  of  his  own 
spiritual,  moral,  and  sensuous  life  as  the  elements  on 
which  his  imagination  works,  —  or  to  spring  out  of 
an  individual  experience  which  is  tacked  mechani¬ 
cally  on  to  that  creative  effort. 

Everything  which  Shivkespearc  puts  into  Cleopa¬ 
tra’s  mouth  has  on  it  the  indelible  stamp  of  birth 
through  the  imagination.  But  this  is  not  uniformly 
the  case  to  our  apprehension  in  Shakesjieare.  In 
his  younger  poems  we  see  traces  that  with  him,  as 
with  all  young  men  of  strong  and  glowing  vitality, 
individual  sensations  sometimes  interrupted  the  play 
of  his  creative  power,  and  forced  themselves  into 
his  poetry  without  having  been  first  passed  through 
the  alembic  of  his  great  imagination.  It  is  certainly 
so  with  the  sensuous  poetry  of  Milton,  which  always 
strikes  us  as  having  more  of  personal  and  individual 
sensation  in  it  than  of  imaginative  conception.  He 
makes  Satan  and  Sin,  for  instanee,  in  Pnradine  Lout, 
converse  together  of  their  former  intercourse  in  lan¬ 
guage  which,  instead  of  bringing  vivi<lly  before  us 
the  supernatural  beings  whom  he  is  depicting,  calls 
up  at  once  the  conflict  of  sensual  passion  and  spir¬ 
itual  loathing  in  the  breast  of  a  great  Puritan  divine. 
No  doubt  the  deficiency  is  due  chiefly  to  Milton’s 
want  of  dramatic  power,  which  obliged  him,  when 
he  attempteil  drama,  to  draw  directly  on  his  own 
experience,  instead  of  on  the  transfigured  imagina¬ 
tive  forms  of  that  experienee,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  Milton’s  sensuousness  reads  much  more  like 
the  record  of  personal  sensation  decked  out  in  the 
gorgeous  clothing  of  a  fine  imagination,  than  like 
new  births  of  imaginative  conception.  The  orna¬ 
ment  is  imaginative,  but  not  the  substance  of  the 
thought.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  address  to  Light 
and  the  exquisite  lyrics,  like  11  Penseroao.  There 
still  we  see  the  grand  personality  of  the  old  Puritan, 
but  it  is  not  direct  personal  experience ;  there  is  the 
“  lyrical  cry  ”  about  it  which  shows  you  that  he  was 
not  describing  his  actual  experience,  but  his  subli¬ 
mated  experience,  that  he  was  not,  as  he  wrote, 
suffering  from  his  own  blindness,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  rej'oicing  in  the  spiritual  vision  of  light ;  that 
he  was  not,  as  he  described  the  ideal  of  calm  mel¬ 
ancholy,  soberly  dejected  himself,  but,  on  the  con- 
trarv',  exulting  in  the  creative  joy.  There  is  not 
this  mark  of  creative  energy  in  his  sensuous  poetry ; 
to  us  at  least  he  seems  there  'to  be  drawing  on  his 
own  senses,  and  mei’ely  ornamenting  with  his  imagi¬ 
nation.  And  no  doubt  the  reason  why  sensual 
poetry  so  much  oftener  fails  to  take  the  true  imagi¬ 
native  stamp,  and  seems  to  be  impressed  with  the 
mark  of  individual  experience,  is  that  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  generalize  bodily  feelings  than  any  others ; 
they  tend  to  egotism  more  than  any  others ;  they 
have  less  of  the  universal  in  them. 

Shakespeare  indeed  often,  if  not  always,  succeedeil 
in  his  dramas,  but  certainly  not  always  in  his  son¬ 
nets  and  earlier  poems.  Shelley  almost  always  failed 
in  the  sensual  elements  of  his  lyrics.  In  the  Cenci 
alone  he  succeeded  perfectly  in  merging  every  sen¬ 


sual  element  in  the  imaginative  strength  of  his  con¬ 
ception.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  even  Mr. 
Swinburne,  whose  volume  has  been  so  universallv 
and  in  general  so  deservedly  blamed  for  atrocioiw 
immorality,  succeeds  in  one  of  his  most  bitterly 
blamed  poems,  Faustine,  in  so  completely  absorb¬ 
ing  the  mind  in  the  imaginative  conception  of  a 
thoroughly  hateful  figure,  a  Roman  Messalina,  that 
no  mind  capable  of  entering  into  the  horror  of  the 
picture  would  be  sullied  for  a  moment  by  the  delin¬ 
eation.  It  is  entirely  otherwise  with  his  Anactoria, 
and  Plicedra,  and  other  foul  stuff,  worst  of  all  The 
Leper,  which  we  think  no  critics  can  speak  worse  of 
than  they  deserve  ;  not  only  the  imaginative  concep¬ 
tion  does  not  give  birth  or  seem  to  give  birth  to  the 
thoughts,  but  the  traces  of  the  most  morbid  details 
of  an  individual  psychology  are  thrust  shockingly 
for  wart! . 

On  the  whole,  we  are  persuaded  that  no  sincerity 
of  vision,  not  even  sincerity  of  heart  and  soul  in 
writing,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  that  artistic  halo 
which  preserves  absolutely  against  the  immediate 
contamination  of  an  immoral  subject.  And  we  are 
still  more  sure  that  even  where  this  imaginative 
nimbus  is  actually  provided,  though  all  danger  of 
immediate  taint  is  certainly  removed,  the  whole  in¬ 
tellectual  and  imaginative  system  of  an  immoral 
mind  may  diffuse  a  subtle  poison  which  the  worst 
literary  immorality,  in  the  common  and  coarser 
use  of  the  term,  could  never  convey. 


CONCERNING  SALADS  AND  FRENCH 
WINES. 

It  was  a  hot  day  in  July.  The  thermometer  stood 
at  86°  in  the  shade.  Parliament  was  still  sitting.  It 
was  a  far  cry  to  Lochow,  or  any  other  place  in  the 
Highlands.  Grouse  was  a  sacred  and  untouchable 
bird  for  a  month  to  come.  The  season  was  at  its 
zenith.  Rotten  Row  was  crowded  with  horsemen 
and  horsewomen,  most  of  whom  would,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  if  the  truth  were  known  and  fashion  permitted, 
have  been  much  better  pleased  if  they  had  been  can¬ 
tering  over  the  breezy  downs  of  Brighton  or  the  Isle 
of  Wight;  or,  better  still,  if  they  had  been  quietly 
sitting  by  an  open  window  at  the  seaside,  reading 
the  last  new  novel,  or  bathing  their  manly  or  their 
lovely  limbs,  as  the  case  might  be,  in  cool  waters. 
It  was  nearly  dinner-time  as  I  sat  in  my  customary 
nook  by  the  window  at  the  club  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
looked  out  wistfully  upon  the  little  patch  of  venlure 
on  which  once  stood  the  palace  of  the  Prince  Regent 
in  the  hot  youth  of  our  grandfathers  when  George 
HI.  was  king,  but  which  is  now  a  little  oasis  in  the 
populous  desert  of  London,  that  appears  to  be  trod¬ 
den  by  no  human  feet  except  those  of  the  ganlener, 
and  to  be  wholly  abandoned,  when  that  official  is 
not  on  duty,  to  the  cats  and  the  sparrows. 

But  the  green  gra.'s  is  always  pleasant  to  the  eyes 
of  the  faggeil  and  weary  Londoner,  and  suggested 
to  me  on  that  over-warm  afternoon  all  the  delights 
of  the  country.  I  longed  to  be  roaming  in  the 
shadow  of  beech  or  elm,  by  the  side  of  murmuring 
river,  by  forest  or  shaw,  by  lake  or  mountain,  or 
woodland  bordering  on  the  sea,  —  anywhere,  in  fact, 
where  it  was  possible  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  cool 
winds,  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  unladen  with  the 
mephitic  impurities  of  a  great  city,  and  to  look 
forth  upon  the  beautiful  world  with  no  such  boun¬ 
dary  to  the  vision  as  a  wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar, 
or  a  row  of  dingy  houses  all  of  the  same  pattern. 
But  the  wish  was  not  to  be  gratified.  Tied  to  the 
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metropolis  like  other  laborers  (for  do  >ve  not  all 
of  us,  whether  ministers  of  state,  members  of  Pai^ 
liamcnt,  judges,  barristers,  authors,  publishers, 
merchants,  bankers,  mechanics,  or  ploughmen,  be¬ 
long  to  the  working  class  ?)<  fke  nearest  approach 
to  rural  coolness  that  could  at  that  moment  be 
mine  was  to  sit  at  the  open  window  and  look  upon 
the  little  green  enclosure  aforesaid,  drink  Wenham 
Lake  ice  as  clear  as  crystal  with  my  temperate  half- 
bottle,  and  order  a  dinner  befitting  alike  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  the  state  of  body  and  mind  which  it 
induced.  To  be  a  Pythagorean,  a  Hindoo,  or  a 
vegetarian,  is  not  consistent  with  my  English  no¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  of  beef,  or  with  my  Scottish 
notions  on  the  superiority  of  mutton  ;  but  if  there 
ever  be  a  perio<l  when  a  purely  vegetable  diet  rec¬ 
ommends  itself  strongly  to  the  carnally  nurtured 
Briton,  it  is  on  the  rare  occasions  when  an  English 
gummer  justifies  its  name  and  boils  up  the  mercury 
in  the  glass  to  the  figures  above  eighty-five.  In  his 
“  Philosophical  Dictionary,”  under  the  head  of  Brah¬ 
min,  the  learned  cynic  of  Ferney  says,  “  Une  atmos¬ 
phere  brulante  exige  une  nourriture  raflraichissante, 
et  inspire  de  I’horreur  pour  notre  coutume  d’englou- 
tir  des  cadavres  dans  nos  eutrailles.”  “  Engloutir 
des  cadavres  ”  is  a  rather  strong  expression,  though 
not  wholly  inappropriate  to  the  temporary  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  produced  by  very  warm  weather,  when  the 
idea  of  fruit  and  vegetables  —  the  dinner  of  Adam 
before  the  Fall  —  is  pleasant  to  the  imagination; 
and  when  that  of  hot  joints  steaming  from  the  pot, 
the  spit,  or  the  oven  is  simply  repulsive  ;  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  one  hap()cns  to  be  a  savage,  or  a  civilized  man 
actually  enduring  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Not  being 
a  Brahmin  or  a  Pythiigorean,  or  unusually  hungry, 
and  remembering  what  the  “  Almanach  des  Gour¬ 
mands  ”  asserts,  that  “  une  salade  est  la  compagne 
inseparable  du  roti,”  I  compromised  on  the  “  roti  ” 
by  ordering  a  couple  of  ribs  of  cold  roast  lamb  — 
ami  a  salad. 

My  friend  Mr.  MacTavish,  who  has  been  in  ail 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  maintain¬ 
ing  against  all  opposition  that  an  American  devours, 
an  Englishman  eats,  and  a  Frenchman  dines,  and 
that  he  in  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  is  a  French¬ 
man,  hearing  me  order  the  lettuce  and  other  mate¬ 
rials,  asked  permission  to  sit  at  my  table.  Every¬ 
body,”  said  he,  “  thinks  he  can  prepare  a  salad.  It  is 
the  commonest  false  pretence  within  the  limits  of  my 
experience.  I  myself  am  a  tolerably  good  proficient 
in  the  mystery ;  but,  flattery  apart,  you  make  a  Ixjtter 
salad  than  anybody  I  ever  met  in  the  Old  World  or 
the  New.”  Thus  propitiated  by  a  homage  to  my  mer¬ 
its  which  I  felt  to  be  merited,  it  was  not  in  human 
nature,  even  if  it  had  been  consistent  with  {mliteness, 

I  to  refuse  Mr.  MacTavish’s  company.  So  we  dined 
together,  and  e.xtended  our  menu  until  it  assumed 
the  following  shape :  — 

Sole  fritc  a  la  fran(,-nisc. 

Roti  d’agneau  froid  h  I’Anglaise — sauce  de  menthe. 

Salade  h  la  laituc  supreme. 

Dessert. 

Des  fraiscs  a  la  creme. 

Vixs. 

Pobilly  premiere. 

Clos  V'oiigeot  (vin  de  comete). 

The  reader  will  perhajis  observe  that  “  cheese  ”  is 
omitted  from  this  little  bill  of  fare.  But  not  without 
cause  or  purpose.  The  vast  majority  of  Englishmen 
i  seem  to  consider  that  a  dinner  without  cheese  at  the 
i  end  is  no  dinner.  Some  Frenchmen  are  of  the  same 


barbarous  opinion.  Brillat  Savarin,  in  the  “  Physi¬ 
ologic  du  Gout,”  panders  to  this  popular  delusion,  and 
informs  the  world  that  “  a  dessert  without  cheese  is 
like  a  beautiful  woman  with  but  one  eye.”  Had  that 
delectable  Frenchman  been  alive,  and  dining  that 
day  with  MacTavish  and  myself,  I  think  1  could 
have  proved  to  him  that  his  predilection  for  cheese 
was  a  prejudice  unworthy  of  his  genius;  and  that 
cheese  should  never  be  eaten  with  fruits  of  any 
kind,  unless  it  be  after  fruit,  to  prepare  the  palate 
for  a  fresh  wine. 

Not  having  to  argue  the  point  with  him  or  with 
his  memory,  lor  intending  to  drink  after  dinner,  I 
purposely  omitted  the  article  from  the  menu,  with 
the  acquiescence  of  my  companion.  With  his 
acquiescence,  also,  sherry  and  port  were  systemati¬ 
cally  excluded  from  our  repast,  being  wines  that  are 
fitter  for  winter  than  for  summer  drinking,  and 
which  have  done  more  to  beduU  the  British  intellect 
and  impair  the  healthful  activity  of  the  British 
stomach,  than  any  beverages  that  ever  were  com¬ 
pounded  since  men  abandoned  the  exclusive  use  of 
pure  cold  water.  As  an  accompaniment  to  the  sole, 
we  chose  Pouilly,  a  noble  white  Buigundy,  very 
superior  to  Chablis,  which  it  resembles  ;  and  for  the 
lamb  and  salad,  that  require  a  red  wine,  we  resolved 
to  remain  true  to  the  vintages  of  Burgundy,  and  to 
drink  either  Chambertin,  the  wine  of  Napoleon  I., 
or  Clos  Vougeot.  The  latter,  as  the  more  delicate 
and  less  potent  of  the  two,  was  finally  agreed  upon. 

“I  wonder,”  said  MacTavish,  as  the  sole  was 
removed,  and  the  materials  for  the  salad  placed 
upon  the  table,  “  whetber  any  one  has  ever  written 
a  book  upon  salads.” 

“  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Even  Brillat  Savarin, 
the  only  man  who  has  written  tolerably  well  upon 
the  philosophy  of  dining,  has  not  thought  proper  to 
devote  a  chapter  to  the  subject,  though  it  might  well 
have  tempted  him.  I  think  if  any  enterprising  pub¬ 
lisher  would  give  you  and  me,  say  a  thousand  guin¬ 
eas,  for  the  job,  we  could  get  up  a  nice  little 
volume,  in  which  we  would  discuss  it  historically, 
gastronomically,  philosophically,  poetically,  medici¬ 
nally,  and  anecdotically,  —  make  it,  in  fact,  the  text¬ 
book  of  the  subject  now  and  forevermore.” 

“  I  never  wrote  a  book  in  my  life,  and  don’t  in¬ 
tend,”  replied  MacTavish ;  ‘‘  but  I  would  read  such  a 
book  if  it  were  published,  and  if  it  were  the  work  of 
a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  world.” 

“  Rare  combination  !  Sup[)osing  I  now  —  excuse 
the  modesty  —  were  to  write  the  book,  how  should 
I  begin  ?  Firstln,  I  should  look  into  the  etymology 
of  salad,  and  should  find  that  the  word  was  derived 
from  sal,  salt,  and  that  therefore  It  means  something 
salted,  or  saluda,  as  they  say  In  Spanish  and  Italian. 
This  would  afford  an  opjiortunity,  in  limine,  for  di¬ 
verging  into  an  historical  chapter  or  two  upon  salt, 
beginning  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the 
salt  sea,  and  why  the  sea  is  salt,  and  could  not  be 
fresh  with  safety  to  the  denizens  of  the  dry  land. 
If  I  did  not  go  into  the  geology  of  the  subject,  and 
descend  into  the  salt-mines,  or  explore  the  salt-licks 
of  which  the  buffaloes  are  so  fond,  I  could  at  all 
events  begin  with  Lot’s  wife,  and  end  with  the  rev¬ 
enue  of  £5,300,000  per  annum,  which  Lord  Cran- 
bourne  a  night  or  two  ago  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  was  paid  by  the  poor 
people  of  India  as  a  tax  upon  the  sea-salt,  almost 
the  only  condiment  which  they  use  with  their 
wretched  dinners  of  boiled  rice. 

“  A  rich  vein  to  work  on  ;  while  one  still  richer, 
perhafB,  would  be  the  superstitions  connected  with 
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salt,  —  how  it  was  placed  upon  the  breast  of  the 
corpse  in  ancient  times  to  keep  away  the  Devil,  and 
how  the  same  practice  is  still  maintained  in  some 
remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  The 
Devil  is  Mlieved  to  abhor  salt,  because  it  is  the  em¬ 
blem  of  immortality.  Mr.  John  Graham  Dalzell, 
in  his  interesting  work  on  the  Darker  Superstitions 
of  Scotland,  narrates  many  curious  incidents  of  this 
superstition.  Even  I  myself,  though  a  philosopher, 
tant  soit  peu,  do  not  like  to  spill  the  salt ;  and  if  no¬ 
body  be  looking,  I  contrive  to  throw  a  pinch  of  it 
over  my  left  shoulder  after  such  an  accident,  to 
break  the  charm  and  avert  the  augury. 

“  We  are  all  of  us,  more  or  less,  superstitious,  if 
we  would  but  confess  it.  Do  you  remember  the 
passage  in  Stranger’s  Treize  a  Table,  when  he  spills 
the  s2t  ?  ” 

“  Not  distinctly.” 

“  That  there  should  have  been  thirteen  at  table 
was  ominous  enough ;  but  that  the  salt  should  have 
been  upset  before  nis  plate  was  worse,  for  it  seemed 
to  prognosticate  that  out  of  the  thirteen  he  was  the 
one  singled  out  for  early  death.  Full  of  the  thought, 
he  beheld  a  vision  of  Death,  —  not  of  death,  the 
male  skeleton,  ugly,  repulsive,  and  grinning  hor¬ 
ribly,  but  of  Death  a  beautiful  young  mother,  with 
a  ba^  upon  her  bosom,  who  reproached  him  in  gen¬ 
tle  terms  that  he  should  be  afraid  of  her,  —  of  her 
the  friend  and  not  the  foe  of  humanity,  —  of  her, 
fair  as  Venus,  chaste  as  Madonna,  innocent  as  an 
angel,  and  who  pointed  to  the  babe  at  her  breast  to 
signify  that  Death  in  the  true  sense  is  a  mother  that 
conducts  man,  her  child,  out  of  this  poor  world  of 
sin  and  sorrow  into  the  new  world  of  life,  beauty, 
and  immortality  beyond  the  grave.  Having  seen 
the  beatific  vision,  he  exclaimed,  — 

*  Rejoice,  my  triendi,  be  hsppy  u  of  yore ; 

I  ’re  looked  on  Deeth,  and  fear  her  face  no  more.’  ” 

“  An  agreeable  episode !  ”  said  Mr.  MacTavish, 
filling  my  glass  and  his  own  with  the  last  remnant  of 
the  Pouilly,  yellow  as  molten  gold,  and  clear  as 
liquid  sunshine.  “  If  you  went  on  in  this  way,  you 
would  have  quite  a  plethora  of  illustration  and  anec¬ 
dote  about  salt  alone.  The  well-worn  phrase,  ‘  Cum 
grano  salis,’  would  require  a  chapter  of  illustration, 
while  ‘  Attic  salt  ’  would  have  to  be  traced  to  its  be¬ 
ginnings  as  an  apothegm,  and  explained  by  ex¬ 
ample  and  citation.” 

“  Of  course ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  clergy  much 
might  be  said  with  befitting  reverence  upon  the 
divine  description  of  the  Apostles  as  ‘  the  salt  of  the 
earth.’  Were  I  a  parson,  and  had  to  preach  next 
Sunday,  I  think  I  would  choose  this  as  my  text,  and 
make  a  sermon  on  it  that  should  neither  be  tedious 
nor  heterodox.  It  would  not  do,  however,  to  dwell 
too  long  upon  the  one  topic.  Too  much  salt  in  the 
book,  or  the  salad,  would  be  equally  misplaced ;  and 
I  should  be  compelled  to  reserve  a  little  space  for 
vinegar,  its  history,  traditions,  and  uses ;  for  olive- 
oil,  that  choice  blessing  of  all-bounteous  heaven, 
with  which  kings  were  formerly  anointed,  and  with¬ 
out  which  a  true  and  wholesome  salad  would  be  im- 

Cible ;  for  pepper,  for  mustard,  for  sugar,  and  for 
1-boiled  e^.” 

“For  sugar?”  inquired  MacTavish,  dubiously. 
“Yes,  sir,  for  sugar,”  I  replied,  emphatically, 
with  a  look  that  would  have  suited  Johnson  when 
snubbing  Boswell.  “  Without  a  judicious,  a  slight, 
but  a  palpable  flavor  of  sugar,  a  salad,  however 
scientifically  prepared  in  other  respects,  must  be 
deposed  from  the  first  to  the  second  rank,  and  be¬ 
long  to  the  inmpid  mediocrity  which,  in  salads  as  in 


poetry,  is  detestable  to  gods  and  men.  The  sugar 
IS  necessary  to  harmonize  all  the  other  ingredients 
so  that  the  complete  work  should  be  without  a  flaw’ 
a  defect,  or  a  note  of  discord  ;  and  as  perfect  in  its 
way  as  a  poem,  a  picture,  a  statue,  a  tune,  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  a  stained-glass  window,  or  any  other  work  of 
art.” 

“  Does  Shakespeare,  who  does  not  mention  to¬ 
bacco  —  the  more ’s  the  pity  1  —  make  any  mention 
of  salad  ?  ” 

“  He  does,  five  or  six  times.  In  ‘  Henry  VI.’ 
Jack  Cade,  in  his  extremity  of  peril  when  hiding 
from  his  pursuers  in  Iden’s  garden,  says  that  he  has 
climbed  over  the  wall  to  see  if  he  could  eat  grass  or 
pick  a  salad,  ‘  which  is  not  amiss,’  he  adds,  ‘  to  cool 
a  man’s  stomach  in  the  hot  weather.’  In  ‘  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,’  the  passionate  Queen  speaks  of  her 
‘  salad  days,  when  she  was  green  in  judgment,  cool 
in  blood.’  Here  the  word  means  raw  and  unripe, 
but  a  proper  salad  well-prepared  is  neither.  Ham¬ 
let  uses  the  word  with  the  more  ancient  orthography 
of  ‘  sallet,’  and  says  in  his  speech  to  the  players,  ‘  I 
remember,  one  said,  there  were  no  sallets  in  the 
lines  to  make  them  savory.’  By  this  he  meant  that 
there  was  nothing  piquant  in  them,  —  no  Attic  salt. 
Now,  the  salad  which  we  are  about  to  mix  shall 
be  ftesh  and  cool  as  in  Cleopatra’s  allusion,  and 
piquant  as  in  Hamlet’s.  A  salad  is  no  salad  if  it  do 
not  partake  of  both  qualities.” 

“  I  wonder,”  said  Mr.  MacTavish,  “  what  the 
cookery-books  say  upon  the  subject ;  though,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  there  has  never 
been  written  or  published  a  good  cookery-book  fit 
for  the  reading  of  any  one  better  than  the  habitual 
denizens,  male  or  female,  of  the  kitchen.  Waiter! 
fetch  Mrs.  Rundell’s  cookery-book  from  the  library.” 

The  book  was  brought,  and  MacTavish  read 
aloud,  “  ‘  How  to  make  a  French  salad.  —  Chop 
three  anchovies,  a  shalot,  and  some  parsley  small ; 
put  them  into  a  bowl  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  one  of  oil,  a  little  mustard  and  salt.  When 
well  mixed  add  by  degrees  some  cold  roast  or  boiled 
meat  in  very  thin  slices;  put  in  a  few  at  a  time,  not 
exceeding  two  or  three  inches  long.  Shake  them  in 
the  seasoning  and  then  put  more ;  but  cover  the 
bowl  close,  and  let  the  salad  be  prepared  three 
hours  before  it  is  to  be  eaten.  Garnish  with  parsley 
and  a  few  slices  of  the  fat.’  ” 

“  Make  your  salad  three  hours  before  you  consume 
it !  ”  said  I.  “  Three  minutes,  or  one  minute,  will 
suffice.  Mrs.  Rundell  was  a  fool,  —  her  recipe  for 
what  she  calls  a  French  salad  is  execrable.  How 
does  she  make  what  I  should  call  an  English  salad  ?  ” 

“  She  has  not  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject,  — 
nothing  but  the  following,  which  she  calls  a  Lobster 
Salad :  — 

“  ‘  Make  a  salad,  and  put  some  of  the  red  part  of 
the  lobster  to  it,  cut.  This  forms  a  pretty  contrast 
to  the  white  and  green  of  the  vegetables.  Do  not 
put  much  oil,  as  shell-fish  absorb  the  sharpness  of 
the  vinegar.  Serve  in  a  dish,  not  a  bowl  I  ’  ” 

“Mrs.  Rundell  knew  nothing  of  the  subject. 
Anchovy  and  slices  of  meat  and  ‘  fat  ’  are  no  fit  in¬ 
gredients  of  a  salad,  either  French  or  English. 
And  then  the  crass  stupidity  of  her  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar  to  one  of  oil !  The 
woman  was  ignorant  of  the  merest  A  B  C  of  her 
art,  and  knew  as  much  about  a  salad  as  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  when  he  cropped  the  herbage,  or  as  any 
donkey  who  browses  upon  thistles  with  no  other 
condiment  than  his  hunger.  Let  us  hear  what 
Francatelli  says.” 
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Frencatelii’s  book  was  sent  for,  but  afforded  no 
information  except  about  a  Russian  salad  with  lob- 
gters,  a  German  salad  with  herrings,  and  an  Italian 
i^ad  with  potatoes,  —  none  of  them  the  true,  fresh, 
leasonable  summer  salad  which  Frenchmen  make  so 
well,  and  which  Englishmen  can  equal,  if  not  sur¬ 
pass,  if  they  will  take  the  trouble.” 

“  Never  mind  the  stupid  cookery-books,”  said 
MacTavish  ;  “  let  us  talk.” 

“  Of  all  the  vegetables  of  which  a  salad  can  be 
made,  a  lettuce  is  unquestionably  the  best.  Have 
the  kindness,  Mr.  MacTavish,  to  assure  yourself 
that  these  lettuce-leaves  are  quite  dry.  There  must 
be  no  drops  of  water  left  upon  the  leaves  to  mingle 
with  and  weaken  the  vinegar  or  object  to  coalesce 
with  the  oil.  ‘  The  lettuce,  when  it  is  panachee,’ 
says  the  ‘  Almanach  des  Gourmands,’  —  that  is, 
when  it  has  streaked  or  variegated  leaves,  and  is 
not  all  green  like  a  cabbage,  —  ‘is  truly  a  salad  of 
distinction,’  —  une  nalade  de  distinction.  None  but 
a  Frenchman  could  pay  such  a  compliment.  The 
milky  juices  of  the  lettuce  are  similar  in  their  so¬ 
porific  effects,  though  in  a  minor  degree,  to  those  of 
the  poppy,  and  like  opium  predispose  the  mind  of 
him  who  partakes  wisely  but  not  too  well,  to  repose 
of  temper  and  philosophic  thought.  There  should 
always  be  a  flavor  of  onion  —  spring  onions  are  best 
—  in  a  salad,  if,  as  the  Frenchman  says,  it  is  to  be 
one  ‘  of  distinction.’  ” 

“  Here  they  are,”  said  MacTavish,  “  youn®,  fresh, 
and  tender,  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  incli  in  di¬ 
ameter.” 

“  The  right  size.  Chop  them  up  fine.  Next  to 
the  lettuce  comes  the  cucumber  as  the  best  material 
for  a  salad.  Dr.  Johnson,  or  some  other  burly  big¬ 
wig  of  criticism,  declared  that  the  best  thing  you 
could  do  with  a  cucumber,  after  you  had  prepared 
it  with  much  care  and  thought,  and  with  ail  the 
proper  ingredients,  was  to  throw  it  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  But  the  great  lexicographer  was  a  man  of 
strong  prejudices,  or  he  would  not  have  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  libel  Scotland  —  a  great  country,  sir  — 
and  the  Scotch,  a  noble  people,  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  the  world,  sir.  Neither  did  he  know 
everything,  or  he  would  not  have  traced  the  etymol¬ 
ogy  of  ‘  curmudgeon  ’  —  he  was  one  himself —  to 
coeur  me'chant,  for  his  heart,  notwithstanding  his  in¬ 
firmities  of  temper,  was  essentially  kind.  He  was  a 
gross  eater,  a  glutton,  —  a  gourmand,  not  a  gour¬ 
met  :  and  there  is  as  wide  a  distinction  between  the 
two  as  between  a  wolf  and  a  lapdc^.  It  is  my  con¬ 
viction,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson,  —  even  had  he 
been  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  or  of  Divinity,  and  not 
a  mere  Doctor  of  Laws,  a  title  which  signifies  noth¬ 
ing,  but  that  the  man  who  bears  it  is  an  honorary 
magnate  of  the  republic  of  letters,  —  that  a  cucum¬ 
ber,  cut  in  the  thinnest  possible  slices,  and  with  the 
proper  seasoning  of  vinegar,  oil,  salt,  pepper  (and 
no  sugar),  and  either  with  or  without  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  spring  onions,  or  the  French  ciboule,  is 
a  diet  as  wholesome  as  it  is  savory  and  refreshing. 

The  moot  point  as  regards  cucumber  is,  whether 
it  should  be  sliced  with  or  without  the  rind.  My 
excellent  friend  and  physician  from  the  Shetland 
Isles,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Cyclopaedia  of  Medicine,’  a 
better  author  than  Dr.  Johnson,  maintains  that  the 
rind  of  the  cucumber  is  the  best  part  of  it,  as  that  of 
the  lemon  is,  for  flavor  and  aroma,  and  that,  more¬ 
over,  it  very  materially  aids  the  digestibility  of  this 
particular  form  of  salad.  For  my  part,  I  am  content 
to  sit  at  his  feet  a  disciple,  and  accept  his  dictum  as 
a  dogma.  Third  in  my  list  of  salads  is  endive,  that 


comes  to  us  in  the  winter,  when  we  have  no  other 
such  green  and  pleasant  visitor.  And  after  endive, 
recommend  me  to  celery,  without  admixture  of 
any  other  vegetable,  as  the  basis  of  what  the  ‘  Al¬ 
manach  des  Gourmands  ’  calls  a  salade  tres  dhttingue’e. 
The  only  peculiarity  about  it  is,  that  you  should 
double  or  treble  the  quantity  of  mustard  which  you 
would  use  for  lettuce  or  endive.  Though  not  strict¬ 
ly  a  salad,  there  is  a  mixture,  very  common  in  early 
summer  in  Italy,  which  deserves  honorable  mention, 

—  boiled  asparagus,  allowed  to  grow  cold.  With 
the  usual  dressing  it  is  far  preferable  in  this  way  to 
the  hot  asparagus  and  melted  butter  which  is  the 
usual  dish  in  this  benighted  country,  where,  as  Vol¬ 
taire  says,  there  used  to  be  *  cinquante  religions  et  une 
seule  sauce  !  ’  ” 

“  All  these  salads  are  good,”  interposed  MacTav¬ 
ish,  “but  I  think,  lettuce  excepted,  there  is  one 
other  that  transcends  them  all.  Were  you  ever  in 
America  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  for  my  sins.” 

“  And  I,”  said  MacTavish,  “  for  my  merits  and 
the  increase  of  my  experience.  Having  been  there, 
either  for  your  sins  or  your  virtues,  you  must  have 
dined  at  the  New  York  Hotel  or  at  Delnionico’s ; 
and  if  it  were  in  the  summer  time,  with  the  heat  at 
104°  in  the  shade,  as  it  has  been  during  this  fiery 
July,  as  I  learn  by  a  letter  I  have  just  received,  you 
must  have  partaken  of  a  tomato  salad.” 

“  I  was  coming  to  the  tomato,”  I  replied.  “  It  is 
a  noble  fhiit,  as  sweet  in  smell  as  the  odors  of  Ara- 
by,  and  makes  an  excellent,  and,  were  1  a  French¬ 
man,  I  would  say,  an  illustrious  salad.  Its  medici¬ 
nal  virtue  is  as  great  as  its  gastronomical  goodness. 
It  is  the  friend  of  the  hale  to  keep  them  hale,  and 
the  friend  of  the  sick  to  bring  them  back  into  the 
lost  sheepfolds  of  Hygeia.  The  Englishman’s  trav¬ 
elling  companion,  the  blue  pill,  would  never  be 
needed  if  he  would  pay  proper  court  to  the  tomato, 

—  not  as  we  consume  it  in  England,  as  a  sauce,  but 
as  a  cooked  vegetable,  stewed,  or,  better  than  all, 
as  a  salad.  Would  that,  in  our  cold  climate,  it  could 
be  grown  to  perfection  !  ” 

“  Amen  to  that  sweet  prayer !  ” 

“I  have  now  mentioned,  I  think,  all  the  main 
ingredients  of  the  true,  fresh,  summer  salads.  The 
minor  ingredients  are  water-cress,  which  is  not  to 
be  highly  recommended  ;  the  common  mustard  and 
cress,  which  are  good  if  used  sparingly ;  and  the 
beetroot.  The  latter,  after  being  boiled  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool,  may  be  cut  into  thin  slices  and  ad¬ 
vantageously  compounded  with  the  lettuce  and  the 
endive,  but  should  never  be  used  with  the  cucumber 
or  the  tomato.  It  spoils  the  color  of  the  one,  and  is 
an  unnecessary  surplusage  to  the  color  of  the  other. 
The  true  lover  of  salad  need  not  be  deprived  of  his 
favorite  food  at  any  period  of  the  year ;  for  when 
the  fresh  green  vegetables  fail,  there  are  always 
potatoes,  onions,  and  beetroot  to  fall  back  upon. 
The  Russians  and  the  Germans  make  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  salad  of  cold  potatoes,  cut  into  slices  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  thinner  slices  of  fresh 
onions  and  beetroot,  and  a  sprinkling  of  parsley 
chopped  very  fine. 

“  In  addition  to  these,  which  may  be  called  the 
legitimate  salads,  or  salads  pure  and  simple,  com¬ 
pounded  solely  of  vegetables,  are  lobster  salads,  bam 
salads,  chicken  salads,  and  mixtures,  such  as  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  make  with  sausages,  herrings, 
anchovies,  and  sardines.  All  such  messes  ought  to 
be  called  mayonnaises  and  not  salads.  They  are 
only  fit  for  gourmands,  and  not  for  gourmets;  and 
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ceston,  and  to  indispose  him  to  the  new-fan$;led 
potions  that  were  coming  in  from  France,  which  at 
that  time  was  supposed  by  the  Whigs  to  be  the  nat¬ 
ural  enemy  of  England.  If  claret  came  in  with 
Charles  II.,  it  went  out  with  his  unfortunate  broth¬ 
er,  or,  at  all  events,  was  driven  out  by  the  sbitesmcn 
of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne. 

To  punish  Louis  XI V.,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  state  (L’e'lat,  c’est  moi),  for  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts,  the  British  government,  in 
1693,  imposed  a  duty  of  £8  jjer  tun  on  all  French 
wines  imported  into  England,  which  duty,  four 
years  afterwards,  with  the  same  spiteful  and  silly 
object,  was  increased  to  £33  per  tun.  Claret,  in 
consequence,  became  scarce  and  dear,  and  England 
lost  a  good  French  customer.  Acting  on  the  same 
irrational  jffinciple,  the  British  government,  in 
1 703,  entered  into  the  famous  Methuen  treaty  with 
Portugal,  by  which  Great  Britain  bound  herself  to 
admit  Portuguese  wines  at  a  duty  of  33^  per  cent 
less  than  was  levied  upon  those  of  France.  For 
ten  years  England  was  in  consccjnence  obliged  to 
drink  port  and  beer,  or  confine  her  libations  to  the 
pump.  How  much  international  ill-will  was  thus 
engendered  no  one  can  tell.  IIow  greatly  the 
doctors  of  the  day  profited,  perhaps  not  even  their 
heirs  could  remember,  for  port  grew  in  favor,  and  it 
was  not  everybody  who  knew  how  much  podagra 
was  contained  in  every  dozen  of  it.  Previously  to 
1689,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  pipe  of  port 
wine  ever  found  its  way  into  England.  Once  the 
taste  was  acquired,  the  upper  classes  never  wholly 
lost  it,  while  the  Tories  forgot  the  Whiggery  of  its 
introduction  in  their  love  for  the  liipor.  At  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  1 713,  Louis  XIV.  having  agreed 
to  abandon  the  Pretender,  and  to  acknowledge 
Queen  Anne’s  title  and  the  Protestant  succession, 
the  British  government  agreed  to  re-admit  French 
wines  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  Portugal  and 
all  other  countries.  The  popular  opinion  of  the 
time  on  this  free-trade  movement  is  recorded  in  a 
song  to  the  tune  of  Old  Sir  Simon  the  King,  in  ‘  A 
Pill  to  purge  State  Melancholy.’ 

Louis  is  a  good-humored  man, 

0  Lortl !  who  can  it  deny  f 

Since  he  sends  such  good  wine  to  Queen  Anne, 

Lest  her  Majesty  should  be  dry. 

*  Lest  her  Mi^iesty  should  be  dry, 

An<l  her  servants  too,  I  suppose. 

There  *s  good  reason  for  it ;  for  why  — 

Just  look  on  the  Treasurer's  nose. 

*  Then  fill  up  a  bumper,  my  friends, 

Ingratitude  is  a  sin  ; 

Here  ^s  peace  with  old  Lewis  le  Grand, 

And  a  health  to  Monsieur  Le  Vin.’ 

“  This  age  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  that  was,  and 
might  well  join,  if  it  were  a  singing  age  —  which  I 
don’t  think  it  is,  as  far  as  table  conviviality  is  con¬ 
cerned —  in  a  similar  chorus  with  regard  to  the 
greater  than  Louis  le  Grand  who  now  sits  on  the 
uneasy  throne  of  the  Gauls  and  Franks.  I  for  one 
most  fervently  hope  that  every  pipe  of  good  claret 
we  import  may  strengthen  the  friendship  between 
France  and  England.” 

“  And  of  good  burgundy  also  ?  ” 

“  Decidedly.  Burgundy  is,  after  all,  a  little  more 
to  the  taste  of  a  pOrt-loving  people  than  claret.  But 
claret,  for  what  is  called  a  steady  drink,  is  the  safest 
and  most  wholesome  wine  that  France  produces. 
There  is  neither  gout  nor  drunkenness  in  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  country.  At  one  time  burgundy  was  better 
known  in  England  than  clar^.  You  know  the 
chorus,  — 


'  A  bumper  of  burgundy  fill,  fill  for  me. 

Give  those  who  prefer  It  clmapagne.  ’  ” 

“  I  do :  and  another  song  of  Queen  Anne’s  time, 
in  an  old  .song-book  which  I  possess,  full  of  indecen¬ 
cies,  but  a.sserted  by  the  publisher  in  his  preface  to 
contain  nothing  to  unlit  it  for  a  place  on  the  draw¬ 
ing-room-table,  — 

‘  Hail,  burgundy,  thou  juice  divine ! 

Intpirer  of  my  song ; 

Tlie  praises  given  to  other  wine 
To  thee  alone  belong. 

‘  Of  poignant  wit'and  rosy  charms 
Thou  caust  the  power  improve  \ 

Care  of  its  sting  thy  balm  disarms, 

Thou  noblest  gift  of  Jove 

Such  tributes  to  its  merits  as  this  are  as  thick  in  the 
literature  of  that  age  as  poppies  in  a  wheat-field  in 
this  month  of  July.  I  could  cite  you  scores  of 
them.” 

“  I  prithee,  forbear.  But  did  you  ever  meet  with 
a  song  or  ballad  in  praise  of  port  V  —  I  never  did. 
With  the  Methuen  treaty  the  poetry  of  wine  re¬ 
ceived  the  coup  lie  ifrctce.  As  Home,  the  author  of 
‘  Douglas,’  says,  speaking  of  port,  in  the  well-known 
epigram, 

‘  He  drank  tbe  potoon  and  his  spirit  died.’ 

In  fact,  the  fires  both  of  patriotism  and  of  poetry 
were  dulled  and  dimmed  by  the  heavy  .stupefying 
liquor  that  our  rulers  introduced  amongst  us.  No 
poet  could  write  in  praise  of  port ;  although,  for  the 
sake  of  a  rhyme  to  “  merry,”  some  of  the  smaller  fry 
of  poetasters  tried  their  ’prentice  hands  upon  the 
glorification  of  sherry,  —  a  wine  against  which  I  beg 
you  to  understand  that  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  fully 
admit  its  goodness ;  while  I  state  at  the  same  time 
m^  own  conviction  that,  as  a  whole,  the  French 
wines  are  preferable,  and,  all  things  considered  — 
cheapness,  wholesomeness,  flavor,  aroma,  whatever 
makes  wine  pleasant,  exhilarating,  and  innocuous 
—  the  finest  in  the  world.” 

“  Yet  it  is  strange  how  firm  a  hold  port  —  though 
real  port  is  very  dear  and  very  difficult  to  obtain  — 
has  taken  upon  the  British  upper  and  middle  classes, 
and  how  strong  the  prejudice  against  claret  —  as 
something  weak,  poor,  and  thin  —  continues  to  be. 
Unless  among  those  who  have  lived  upon  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  there  is  scarcely  one  middle-class  English¬ 
man  in  ten  who  knows  the  difference  between  bor- 
deaux  and  burgundy.” 

“  I  grant  the  ignorance,  and  hope  it  may  be  dis¬ 
pelled,  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue,  for  the  sake  of 
international  amity,  and  for  the  sake  of  sobriety.” 

“  Have  you  made  up  your  mind,  Mr.  MacTavish, 
as  to  which  particular  wine  is  the  finest  in  the 
world  ?  ” 

“  Not  exactly.  I  cannot  decide  between  Chateau 
Margaux,  —  the  queen  of  all  clarets,  —  and  Clos 
Vougeot,  —  the  king  of  all  burgundies.  I  have  vis¬ 
ited  TOth  places,  and  drank  the  wines  at  the  foun¬ 
tainhead.  Were  there  no  drop  of  Chateau  Margaux 
left  in  the  wicked  world,  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  proclaiming  Clos  Vougeot  to  be  king  and  lord  of 
the  vintages;  and,  in  like  manner,  were  Clos  Vou- 

r!ot  removed  from  a  world  unworthy  to  possess  it, 
should  throw  up  my  cap,  and  shout  vivat  for  Cha¬ 
teau  Margaux.” 

“  I  think  there  is  a  proverb  which  goes  further 
than  you  do,  or  at  all  events  is  less  dubious  than  you 
are  in  glorification  of  burgundy.  It  says  ‘  Bur¬ 
gundy  for  kings,  champagne  for  duchesses,  claret 
for  gentlemen,  and  port  for  shopkeepers.’  ” 

“  Champagne  for  nobles  —  not  duchesses  —  is  the 
way  in  which  I  have  heard  the  proverb.  There  is 
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another  which  says,  ‘The  Caliban  among  wines  is 
port ;  the  Ariel  is  champagne.’  ” 

“  All  the  Continental  people  dislike  port,  which 
is  no  favorite  anywhere  but  in  England.  Even  the 
Portuguese  do  not  drink  it.  Their  own  ‘  Oporto  ’ 
is  akin  to  bur^ndy,  light  and  delicate ;  but  when 
they  sell  to  England  they  load  and  overload  it  with 
alcohol.  The  American  poet,  Emerson,  a  great 
sage,  and  I  believe  a  teetotaller,  craves  in  one  of  his 
poems  for 

‘  win*  that  never  grew 

In  the  belly  of  the  grape.’ 

'This  might  mean  port,  and  for  that  matter,  cham¬ 
pagne  ;  nine  tenths  of  the  world’s  consumption  of 
fx>th  being  as  innocent  of  the  grape  as  you  or  1  of 
the  murder  of  King  Duncan.  Champagne  can  be 
made  of  rhubarb,  apples,  turnips,  and  other  trash  ; 
port  can  be  made  of  logwood  and  brandy,  and, 
as  some  chemists  tell  us,  of  the  refuse  of  gas¬ 
works.  Fortunately  you  can’t  make  burgundy  of 
anything  but  of  Bui^undian  grapes ;  and  not  always 
of  these,  for  the  grape  is  coy  and  uncertain,  and  the 
vintage  of  one  proprietor  may  be  good  and  super- 
excellent,  while  that  of  his  nexMoor  neighbor, 
whose  grapes  are  of  the  same  quality,  whose  vine¬ 
yard  may  have  the  same  e.xposure,  and  the  soil  of 
whose  ‘  terre  ’  may  to  all  appearance  be  identical, 
may  yield  a  very  inferior  vin. 

“  Grapes  are  a  mystery.  No  one  knows  their  se¬ 
cret.  We  know,  however,  that  wine  is  good  in  mod¬ 
eration,  as  all  Heaven’s  choicest  blessings  are ;  and 
mav  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  all  the 
little  crotchety  idiosyncrasies  of  the  grape  which 
produces  it  And  if  you  want  any  further  praise  of 
burgundy,  find  it  in  Erasmus,  who  says  it  restored 
his  youth,  and  made  him  feel  younger  at  forty  than 
he  was  at  twenty.  Napoleon  I.  always  took  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  Chambertin  with  him  when  he  travelled,  or 
entered  upon  a  campaign.  Pope  Gregorj-  XVI.,  in 
the  year  1371 — for  CTos  Vougeot  was  even  then 
celebrated  all  over  Europe  —  made  the  abbot  of 
the  monastery  a  cardinal,  to  show  how  grateful  he 
was  for  a  present  of  his  best  old  wine,  which  the 
good  abbot  had  sent  him.  It  is  [declared  in  the 
neighborhood  that  Clos  Vougeot  has  never  been  so 
goo<l  as  it  used  to  be  when  the  monks  had  the  es¬ 
tate,  and  cultivated  the  grape  de  caur,  for  their  own 
consumption.  The  worthy  fellows  were  dispos¬ 
sessed  in  1794  by  decree  of  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  the  domain  sold  as  national  property  tor 
1,140,000  francs,  of  £46,500.  The  old  and  last  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  cru,  the  chief  monk  vintager, 
named  Dom  Gobclct  (a  singularly  appropriate  one), 
carried  off  secretly,  by  some  means  or  other,  a  hun¬ 
dred  dozen  or  more  of  his  very  best  and  oldest  wine, 
and  took  It  with  him  to  Dijon.  He  lived  for  nine¬ 
teen  years  afterwards,  to  a  green  and  hearty  old 
ape,  nourishing  his  failing  energies  by  the  excellent 
old  Clos  Vougeot,  which  he  had  helped  to  make, 
and  of  which,  better  than  any  man  living,  he  knew 
the  virtues.  He  was  very  poor,  but  he  would  never 
sell  a  bottle  of  his  ‘  Clos.’  After  the  battle  of  Ma¬ 
rengo,  Napoleon,  who  had  heard  of  the  worthy 
monk’s  treasure,  sent  to  ask  him  for  a  few  bottles,  in 
order  that  he  might  make  a  present  to  some  one 
whom  he  especially  delighteil  to  honor.  ‘  No,’  said 
Dom  Gobelet,  ‘  I  have  Clos  fit  for  the  gods,  and  forty 
years  old.  If  Napoleon  en  veut  boire,  i/u’il  vienne. 
If  he  wants  to  drink  with  me,  let  him  come,  and 
be  welcome ;  but  out  of  my  house  my  wine  shall 
never  go,  either  for  love  or  for  money.’  ” 

“  Before  we  separate,  shall  we  have  a  cup  of  coffee  ?  ” 

I, - _____ 

“  Decidedly  not.  To  take  coffee  after  wine  is  to 
make  a  tacit  confession  that  you  have  drunk  too 
much.  And  none  can  say  that  two  bottles  between 
a  hale  Scotchman  and  a  hearty  Englishman  is  a  sin 
against  the  lovely  virtue  of  temperance,  —  the  tem¬ 
perance  that  uses  the  gifts  of  Heaven  with  a  grate¬ 
ful  and  joyous  spirit,  and  would  not  desecrate  the 
bounty  by  abusing  it.” 

AN  OCEAN  WAIF. 

IN  NINE  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

John  Cross,  sir,  late  able  seaman  of  the  clippe^ 
ship  Southern  Star,  trading  to  Sydney,  and  carry¬ 
ing  passengers,  —  only  a  rough  sailor,  and  has  been  ^ 
through  many  a  storm  at  sea,  but  weathered  them  ! 
all  to  sit  here,  sir,  and  let  you  take  all  the  yam  I 
down,  just  as  it  all  happened,  word  for  word,  and  if 
you  like,  I  ’ll  kiss  the  book  afore  starting.  ! 

We  had  a  good  run  out,  and  had  got  all  our 
cargo  ashore,  as  we  lay  alongside  o’  the  wharfs  in  | 
Sydney  harbor,  high  out  of  the  water,  when  the 
Burrahurry,  as  sailed  the  same  day  as  us  from  Liv¬ 
erpool,  stood  into  the  port.  There  we  lay,  only  | 
think,  within  two  days  of  Christmas,  and  the  sun 
ready  to  make  the  tallow  boil  as  lay  in  the  casks, — 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  ’em,  waiting  there  for  ' 
shipment,  and  not  smelling  none  too  nice  neither. 
There  was  the  pitch  oozing  out  of  the  seams ;  and  i 
so  sure  as  you  put  your  hand  down  anywhere,  tight 
it  stuck,  or  else  you  snatched  it  off’  in  a  hurry  to 
save  it  from  being  blistered. 

We ’d  cleared  out,  and  was  going  to  begin  taking  ' 

In  next  day;  and  some  o’  the  chaps  was  ashore,  ; 
when  my  mate,  Tom  Black  —  not  the  mate  o’  the 
ship,  you  know,  but  my  mate  as  was  good  friends 
with  me  —  stood  aside  me ;  and  we  was  leaning  ‘ 
over  the  bulwarks,  spitting  down  at  the  flies,  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do,  being  a  hot,  lazy 
sort  of  afternoon,  when  Tom  says :  “  I  shall  be  thun- 
d’ring  glad  when  we  gets  off  again,  for  I  don’t  like 
this  place  a  bit.  ’T  ain’t  nat’ral.  Everything ’s  on 
back’anls.” 

“  How ’s  that  ?  ”  I  says. 

“  Why,  here ’s  Christmas ;  and  Instead  of  its  being 
a  sensible  good  snow-storm,  or  a  stinging  sharp  frost, 
as  would  make  a  bit  of  fire  comfortable,  why  I  don’t 
believe  a  bit  of  fresh  meat  would  keep  a  day.” 

“  All  right,”  I  says ;  “  what  next  ?  ” 

“  What  next  V  ”  he  says,  —  “  why’,  everything. 
You  don’t  see  many  of  ’em,  sartinly,  but  just  look 
at  the  natives,  all  black,  like  so  many  niggers,  when 
they  ought  to  be  white.  Then  the  animals  all  lay 
eggs,  and  the  birds  can’t  fly,  and  the  leaves  is  turned 
edgeways,  and,  altogether,  you  goes  by  the  rules  of 
contrary.  It ’s  all  upside  down.” 

“  Well,  of  course  it  is,”  I  says;  “ ain’t  we  at  the 
t’  other  side  of  the  world  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  says  Tom ;  “  we  ’re  here.” 

“  Well,  but  you  know  what  I  mean,”  I  says ;  and 
then  we  should  have  gone  on  ever  so  long,  only 
there  was  a  gentleman  on  the  wharf,  down  below, 
with  a  couple  o’  young  ladies  as  looked  like  his 
daughters,  and  he  seemed  peeping  about  as  if  he 
wanted  to  come  aboard. 

“  Captain  on  board,  my  man  ?  ”  he  says. 

“  No,  sir,”  I  says,  touching  my  hat.  “  Mate  is, 
sir.”  \ 

And  then  he  led  *ne  o’  the  young  ladies  up  the 
hatches  as  was  laid  across  to  the  wharf;  and  the 
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other  was  afraid  to  follow,  so  I  swings  myself  off, 
tnd  on  to  the  wharf,  and  then  holds  out  my  hand  to 
steady  her  and  lead  her  aboard  ;  and  she  smiled  at 
me  as  if  she  knew  it  would  be  all  right,  and  laid  her 
nretty  little  yellow  kid-glove  in  my  ^reat  tarry  fist, 
and  1  had  her  safe  a^ard  in  no  time,  when  she 
looked  up  at  me,  and  said,  “  Thank  you,  sailor,”  in 
such  a  sweet  way,  that  it  was  like  music ;  and  just 
then,  I  saw  that  I ’d  left  the  marks  of  my  fist  on  her 
delicate  little  gloved  hand,  and  I  felt  that  savage 
and  vexed  as  I  stood  there  rubbing  my  band  down 
my  trousers,  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  I  felt  as 
silly  as  a  great  gal,  and  she  saw  it,  and  looked  at 
her  glove,  and  made  a  pretty  little  face  at  it,  and 
then  laughed  and  nodded  at  me ;  and  if  I  did  n’t 
feel  —  being  an  ignorant  sort  of  fbilow — just  as  if 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  her  dog. 

"  Mr.  Smith  ain’t  aboard,”  says  Tom  to  me  in  a 
whisper,  —  shovin’  his  elber  right  into  my  ribs,  as  if 
daylight  through  would  do  me  good,  —  “  he ’s  gone 
ashore.” 

“  Where  shall  we  find  the  mate  ?  ”  says  the  gen¬ 
tleman  just  then ;  and  a  fine  fierce  old  chap  he 
looked,  almost  as  brown  as  Tom,  with  sharp  eyes, 
hook  nose,  and  a  great  white  beard,  half  covering 
his  face ;  while  as  to  the  two  young  ladies  as  seemed 
to  be  his  daughters,  they  looked  to  me  more  like 
angels  than  anything  else.  So  “  Where  shall  we 
find  the  mate  ?  ”  says  the  gentleman ;  and  in  my 
stupid,  blundering  way,  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  as 
I’d  made  a  misuse. 

“  Ah  !  never  mind,  my  man,”  he  says ;  “  I  have 
taken  a  passage  home  to  the  old  country  in  your 
ship,  and  my  daughters  thought  they  would  like  to 
look  round.  —  You  and  that  other  man  are  a  couple 
of  the  sailors,  eh  ?  ”  he  says,  in  a  short,  sharp  way. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  I  says,  touching  my  hat  again,  for  he 
spoke  just  like  a  captain. 

“  Glad  of  it,”  he  says ;  “  there ’s  a  honest  look 
about  you  British  tars.  There,  you  can  drink  the 
young  ladies’  health  when  you  go  ashore  !  ”  and  he 
gave  me  a  shilling.  “  Now,  I  suppose  you  ’ll  take 
us  home  safe  ?  ” 

“  That  we  will,”  I  says,  “  sir ;  for  a  better  ship 
never  sailed  ” ;  and  what  with  talking  in  such  com¬ 
pany,  apd  what  with  being  called  honest-looking, 
and  a  British  tar,  I  felt  quite  red  in  the  face. 

“Bravo!”  says  the  gentleman,  clapping  me  on 
the  shoulder ;  “  I  like  a  man  to  be  proud  of  his 
ship.” 

Then  I  saw  both  the  young  ladies  smile,  and  I 
thought  it  was  at  me,  and  that  made  me  feel  more 
blundering  than  ever;  so  that  when  I  took  them 
and  showed  them  all  over  tlie  ship,  and  the  cabin, 
j  and  all  the  different  parts,  and  told  them  what  a 
quick  run  we  had  made,  I’m  afraid  I  did  it  very 
clumsily  ;  but  they  all  thanked  me  ;  and  when  the 
gentleman  took  one  young  lady  by  the  hand,  and 
led  her  a.shore  —  the  one  he  brought  aboard,  with 
long,  dark  hair  —  the  other  one,  as  had  bright, 
golden-yellow  curls  flowing-like  all  down  her  back, 
she  gave  me  her  hand  again,  just  as  if  it  was  quite 
I  natural,  and  tripped  over  the  hatchway  to  the 
I  wharf,  while  I  held  it  all  the  while  tightly  clinging 
^  to  mine,  and  then  again  she  said,  “  Thank  you, 
I  sailor !  ”  and  I  stood  looking  after  them,  for  they 
were  gone ;  and  somehow  as  I  stood  there,  it  seemed 
:  as  if  something  had  come  over  the  day,  and  it 
!  looked  dull ;  while  I  could  feel  the  pressure  of  that 
I  little  hand  still  on  mine,  and  there  was  another  shil- 
!  ling  there,  —  that  shilling  as  is  sewed  up  in  a  little 
j  leather  purse,  and  hangs  round  my  neck,  and  as  I 


hope  it  ’ll  hang  when  I ’m  sewn  up  in  my  hammock, 
and  the  twenty-four  pound  shot  takes  me  to  the 
bottom. 


CHAPTER  II.  • 

“  CiiEERLY  men,  ho,  yo-ho !  ”  and  up  came  another ; 
and  then  down  It  went  into  the  deep  hold,  where 
some  of  our  chaps  rolled  ’em  along  into  their  places, 
cask  after  cask  of  tallow ;  and  warm  work  it  was 
on  that  hot  January  day.  But  we  were  at  work 
with  a  will,  and  soon  made  the  good  ship  sink  a  bit 
in  the  water. 

“  Cheerly  men,  ho,  yo-ho !”  we  sung  out,  working 
away  in  the  bright  clear  sunshine,  and  with  a  will, 
too,  for  some  of  us  were  thinking  hard  and  fast  of 
“  home,  sweet  home !  ”  Sydney^  all  very,  well,  but 
’t  ain’t  much  account,  after  all.  It  seems  to  me  a 
noisy,  bouncy  sort  of  place,  —  like  a  big  bully-boy 
trying  to  show  how  grand  it  Is,  when  it  ain’t  got  no 
bottom  to  it  ’T  ain’t  old,  and  solid,  and  strong.  I 
dessay  it  will  be  some  day;  but,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  that  ain’t  come  yet,  though,  after  ^1,  It 
don’t  much  matter  to  me.  1  ’m  only  sa^ng  it  as  a 
sort  of  excuse  for  talking  about  wanting  to  come 
home  again,  when  so  many  people  is  in  such  a  hurry 
to  get  out  there. 

We  got  our  tallow  on  board,  packed  and  jammed 
and  stammed,  so  that  I  don’t  care  how  the  ship 
lurched  —  there  would  n’t  be  no  shifting  down  in 
the  hold  ;  for  our  first-mate,  Mr.  Smith  —  Hammer 
and  Tongs,  we  used  to  call  him  —  was  a  first-class 
sailor,  and  would  have  everything  done  well,  and 
keep  us  at  it,  over  and  over  again,  till  It  was  done. 
Of  course  the  chaps  did  n’t  like  him  none  the  better 
for  it ;  but  he  was  a  good  mate,  for  all  that. 

Then  there  was  different  odd  lots  for  lading,  be¬ 
sides  wool,  and  a  rare  lot  of  copper,  —  plenty  of 
weight  in  a  precious  little  room,  —  different  to  the 
wool,  you  know,  which  was  all  t’  other  way.  And 
talk  about  packing,  —  I  know  as  nobody  would  have 
believed  to  have  seen  all  the  stuff  lying  on  the 
wharf,  as  we  could  have  stowed  it  all  away  out  of 
sight  But,  howsumever,  there  It  all  was,  packed 
away  tight ;  and  we  were  beginning  to  want  a  job, 
when,  one  day,  the  captain  came  aboard,  and  began 
talking  to  Mr.  Smith  about  getting  a  place  ready  for 
I  don’t  know  how  many  thousand  ounces  of  gold  as 
we  were  to  take  back. 

“  Hear  that,  Tom  ?  ”  I  says. 

“  What  ?  ”  says  he. 

“  Why,  we  ’re  a-going  to  shy  the  tallow  overboard, 
and  fill  up  with  gold.” 

“  Gammon !  ”  he  says ;  but  the  next  morning, 
down  comes  the  gold  with  a  conwoy  o’  police  round 
the  trucks ;  and  then  we  had  to  carry  aboard  a  lot 
of  little  wood-chests  marked,  and  painted,  and 
bound  with  iron.  Gallus  heavy  they  were,  too, 
and  I  don’t  know  how  much  they  was  worth  apiece ; 
but  when  they  was  packed  down  in  the  little  cabin 
cleared  out  tor  ’em,  they  did  n’t  seem  to  take  up 
much  room ;  and  one  did  n’t  feel  a  bit  dazzled  or 
struck. 

“  Why,  It  don’t  seem  much  to  make  a  fuss  about,” 
I  says  to  Tom. 

“  You  ’re  right,  old  boy,”  he  says  ;  “  and  yet  those 
two  chaps  is  agoing  to  stay  aboard  to  guard  it  till 
we  sails.” 

“  Well,  I  s’pose  it’s  all  right,”  I  says ;  “  but  there 
ain’t  much  to  show.  If  It  is  a  rich  cargo.  I ’d  sooner 
go  in  for  the  tallow.” 

We  was  pretty  busy  now  getting  in  our  fresh 
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meat  and  vegetables,  and  taking  in  our  water,  and 
one  thing  and  another ;  and  a  fine  game  we  had 
one  day,  while  one  of  the  passengers  Was  aboard. 
He  was  down  on  the  lower-deck,  swelling  about, 
and  trying  to  get  to  see  and  hear  all  he  could,  —  a 
bounceabm  chap,  with  a  big  black  beard,  one  of  a 
party  of  six  going  back  with  us  :  they ’d  been  part¬ 
ners  up  at  tlie  diggings,  and  were- going  to  bring 
their  gold  abroad ;  and  a  precious  fuss  they  made 
with  the  captain  and  mate  about  being  safe,  and 
proper  protection,  and  so  on.  They’d  oeen  back- 
wai^s  and  forwards,  all  of  ’em,  several  times,  and  I 
heard  the  captain  say :  “  Tell  you  what,  Smith,  I ’ve 
half  a  mind  not  to  t^e  ’em.  1  can  let  their  berths 
directly ;  and  I ’m  afraid  they  ’ll  throw  us  over¬ 
board  at  the  last,  afore  they  pay  the  full  passage- 
money.”  • 

Next  day,  though,  I  heard  it  was  all  right ;  and 
the  berths  were  w  taken ;  and  this  chap,  Hicks 
he  called  hisself,  was  peeping  about  aboard  and  ask¬ 
ing  the  mate  about  our  chaps,  whether  he  thought 
this  man  honest,  and  that  t’  other  one  fit  to  trust, 
and  all  on  in  that  way,  till  I  could  see  with  half  an 
eye  as  old  Hammer  and  Tongs  felt  savage  enough 
to  kick  him  overboard. 

Well,  we  was  lowering  down  a  water-cask,  and 
this  chap  stood  close  to  the  mate  as  was  giving  the 
orders ;  when  somehow  or  another  the  tackle  slip¬ 
ped,  and  the  cask  came  down  on  its  head  by  the  run ; 
the  head  flew  out,  and  the  mate  and  this  gold-digger, 
Hicks,  got  it  beautiful.  I ’m  blest  if  ever  I  see  any¬ 
thing  to  e(]ual  it  Talk  about  a  shower-bath !  My ! 
It  was  glorious.  You  should  have  seen  that  chap 
stamp,  and  splash,  and  kick  about,  and  to  hear  him 
storm  and  swear,  looking  as  he  did  like  a  drowned 
rat ;  while  old  Smith,  who  had  It  wuss  if  anything, 
sat  on  a  chest  and  laughed  till  he  was  a’lnost  choked ; 
and  we  had  to  hit  him  on  the  back,  being  a  stout 
chap,  to  bring  him  to  again. 

“  ’Pon  my  soul,  Mr.  Hicks,”  he  says,  “  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  you ’ve  a’most  been  the  death  o’  me.” 

He  did  n’t  say  nothing ;  but  he  showed  his  teeth 
like  a  savage  dog,  and  I ’ve  often  thought  since  he 
seemed  to  say,  “  And  I  ’ll  quite  be  the  death  of  you 
one  day.” 

But  he  did  n’t  speak  a  word,  but  went  off  and 
into  his  cabin,  and  sent  one  of  the  sailors  ashore 
with  a  message ;  and  one  of  his  mates  came  from 
the  hotel  tliey  stopped  at,  and  brought  him  some 
dry  clothes ;  but  he  did  n’t  come  hanging  about  us 
any  more. 

“  Here,  shove  that  cask  in  the  corner  there,”  says 
the  mate  as  soon  as  our  gentleman  had  gone.  “  Head 
down,  you  lubbers,  to  keep  it  clean.  Shove  the  bits 
inside,  and  the  carpenter  shall  put  it  right  when 
we  ’re  well  afloat.” 

Next  night  they  was  all  six  aboard,  with  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  and  they  had  a  table  and  chairs  out  on  the 
poop,  and  sat  smoking  and  drinking  the  captain’s 
pale  ale.  They  talked  very  big  about  what  they ’d 
made,  and  what  an  encumbrance  it  was,  and  how 
glad  they  should  be  to  have  it  safe  aboard. 

I  happened  to  be  sitting  mending  and  splicing  a 
bit  by  a  lantern,  so  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  con¬ 
versation. 

“  You  see  it ’s  safe,  I  think,  now,  for  they  have  it 
in  the  strong  room  at  the  hotel ;  but  If  you  11  take  it 
into  your  charge  to-morrow,  captain,  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  it  off  our  minds.” 

This  was  the  one  called  Hicks  as  spoke,  and  then 
another  chimes  in,  and  he  says,  “  But  the  captain 
must  be  answerable.” 


“  O  yes ;  of  course,”  says  Hicks.  “  But  curse  it, 
Phillips,  if  you  ain’t  the  worst  of  us  all.  You  ’ll  have 
the  yellow  fever,  if  you  don’t  soon  get  rid  of  your 
share.” 

“  I  wonder  you  did  n’t  turn  it  into  notes,”  says  the 
captain.  “  There  they  are,  snug  in  your  pocket- 
book,  and  nobody  a  bit  the  wiser.” 

“  What ’s  the  good  of  shying  a  hundred  pounds 
away  ?  ”  says  another  of  ’em.  “  Why,  we  can  make 
that,  and  more  too,  in  the  old  country.” 

“  What ’s  in  it  ?  ”  says  the  captain. 

“  Three  cases — government  pattern,”  says  Hicks* 
“all  regular  and  in  style;  and  without  being  too 
funky,  captain,  I ’m  blest  if  it  ain’t  like  a  nightmare 
alius  on  us.  We ’ve  had  more  than  one  fight  for  it, 
and  one  chap  had  four  inches  of  that  in  his  ribs  for 
trying  to  meddle  with  what  warn’t  his  own  ” ;  and 
tlien  he  pulled  out  a  nasty  awkward-looking  knife, 
as  I  could  sec  the  gleam  of  as  he  gave  it  a  bit  of  a 
flourish. 

“I  made  a  noise  with  that,  too,”  says  another, 
pulling  out  a  revolver ;  and  then  it  came  out  as  they 
were  all  armed. 

“  And  I  tell  you  what  It  is,  captain,”  says  Hicks; 
“  we ’d  one  and  all  shed  every  drop  of  blood  in  our 
veins  before  we ’d  be  chowsed  out  of  it  now,  after 
the  years  of  toil  and  danger  we ’ve  had.” 

“  All  right,  gentlemen,  all  right,”  says  the  captain. 
“  I  don’t  wonder  at  what  you  say  ;  but  my  crew  to 
a  man  are  English,  —  none  of  your  beggarly  coolies 
or  Lascars  ;  so  I  think  you  ’ll  be  pretty  safe.  Winds 
and  waters  permitting,  I  ’ll  see  you  safe  Into  Liver- 
jiool  Docks ;  and  if  I  don’t,  it  won’t  be  my  fault.” 

Then  they  sat  drinking  another  bottle  or  two  of 
ale,  and  went  ashore. 

That  night  as  I  lay  close  aside  of  Tom  Black,  It 
was  that  hot  that  we  could  neither  of  us  sleep,  for 
not  a  breath  of  air  came  between  our  hammocks. 
1  got  talking  about  the  gold,  and  about  these  swell 
cha[)s  as  was  coming  aboard,  and  I  says :  “  Tell  you 
what,  old  boy,  if  I’d  got  a  chest  o’  gold,  I  don’t 
think  I  should  go  crying  out,  ‘Look  ye  here!’ 
even  if  I  had  a  six-shooter  to  take  care  of  it  with. 
I ’d  mark  it  as  lead  or  copper,  or  something  of  that 
sort.” 

“  Gammon,”  says  Tom.  “  Who  goes  travelling 
with  a  chest  of  lead  or  copper  ?  That  would  n’t  be 
no  good.” 

“  Well,  then,  I’d  shove  it  in  a  coffin,  and  pretend 
it  was  a  corpus,”  I  says. 

“  Yes,”  says  Tom ;  “  and  ten  to  one,  if  it  was 
rough  weather,  some  o’  the  chaps  would  say  Jonah 
was  .ilxiard,  and  shove  the  coffin  out  of  one  o’  the 
lee-ports  on  a  dark  night.  How  then,  old  hoss  ?  ” 

Well,  I  had  n’t  got  nothing  to  say  to  that ;  and  as 
I  had  n’t  got  any  gold  of  my  own  to  bother  about,  I 
turns  over,  and  goes  to  sleep,  and  dreams  about 
seeing  angels  in  a  sunshiny  land,  and  they ’d  all  got 
long  golden  hair,  and  black  velvet  hats  with  white 
feamers,  and  wore  yellow  kid  gloves. 


CHAPTER  III.  I 

They  say  it  does  rain  over  there  sometimes ;  and 
when  It  does  come  down.  It ’s  wash  away  ;  but  there  . 
never  came  any  rain  in  my  time  ;  and  of  all  the  hot,  i 
dusty,  dry  places  I  ever  did  see,  that  there  Sydney ’s 
about  the  worst.  We  were  pretty  well  ready  for  | 
sea  now,  and  a  sight  more  snug  than  when  we  were 
coming  out ;  for  cargo  and  traps  had  come  in  com- 
fortabie-llke,  some  at  a  time,  and  not  bull-roosh  all 
together.  That  very  next  day  comes  our  six  pas-  ■ 
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gengen,  with  a  deal  of  friss,  and  a  truck,  and  a  con- 
pie  of  policemen  to  bring  their  three  little  chests  on 
bcHU^ ;  for  all  their  luggage,  which  was  n’t  much, 
came  on  day  before.  Itdid  seem  such  a  hullabaloo 
to  make  about  three  little  boxes,  that,  as  we  took  ’em 
aboard,  some  of  us  could  n’t  help  having  a  little  bit 
of  chaff  about  it  among  ourselves ;  and  precious 
savage  those  six  passengers  looked  about  it,  I  can 
tell  you.  You  see,  they  were  n’t  gentlemen ;  but  the 
sorter  chaps  as  I  set  down  in  my  mind  to  go  on  the 
spree  when  they  got  home,  and  spend  all  tnev ’d  got 
in  a  couple  o’  months  ;  and  so  I  told  Tom  Blaek. 

Well,  once  the  treasure  was  all  aboard,  we  did 
not  see  much  of  our  six  gentlemen  till  the  day  of 
suling.  We  had  Major  Horton’s  luggage  on  board, 
—  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  as  had 
the  two  daughters ;  and  just  at  the  last,  when  we 
were  getting  up  the  anchor,  after  lying  away  from 
the  wharf  a  couple  of  days.  Major  Horton  came  off 
with  the  ladies  in  the  same  boat  with  our  captain ; 
and  when  he  saw  who  were  going  to  be  passengers 
as  well,  I  don’t  think  he  much  liked  it ;  but  he 
did  n’t  say  anything ;  and  as  he  and  his  daughters 
had  a  cabin  to  themselves,  and  a  servant-lad  too, 
why,  it  did  not  much  matter  to  them.  I  nianageil 
to  get  to  the  gangway,  and  was  going  to  help 
the  same  young  lady  aboard  as  she  was  being  slung 
np;  but  the  black-bearded  chap,  Hicks,  starts  for- 
waid,  shoves  me  on  one  side,  and  takes  off  his  hat, 
and  holds  out  his  hand.  But  I  wam’t  sorry  to  see 
her  just  lightly  lay  her  hand  on  his  arm  for  a 
moment,  then  bow  stiffly,  and  take  her  father’s  arm, 
quite  turning  her  back  on  iny  gentleman  ;  and  then 
giving  me  a  smile  and  a  nod,  just  to  thank  me  all 
me  same, —  though  1  did  n’t  help  her. 

You  see  when  that  Hicks  shoved  me  back,  it  was 
as  if  some  one  had  rubbed  all  one’s  fur  up  wrong 
way,  while,  when  I  got  that  smile  and  nod,  it  was 
like  a  hand  smoothing  me  down  again  ;  but  I  must 
say  as  I  should  have  liked  to  pitch  that  chap  over 
the  bulwarks. 

I ’d  no  time  to  see  more  then,  for  old  Hammer  and 
Tongs  was  letting  go  at  us  all  like  blazes.  He  did 
swear  that  day,  and  no  mistake ;  for  he  was  one  o’ 
them  old-style  sailors  as  could  n’t  get  on  without.  1 
don’t  believe  he  meant  any  harm;  but  Lord  bless 
you,  how  he  would  go  on !  It  was  like  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  —  thunder  and  lightning,  —  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  till  the  bit  of  work  was  done ;  and  then  he ’d 
stand  there  rubbing  the  perspiration  off  his  old  bald 
head,  and  dabbing  himself,  and  smiling,  and  — 
“  Werry  well  done,  my  lads,  —  werry  well  done  in¬ 
deed,”  he ’d  say,  an<l  this  day  he  turns  round  to 
Major  Horton,  as  was  standing  close  by. 

“  Smart  bit  of  seamanship,”  he  says,  “  was  n’t  it, 
sir?” 

“  Well,  really,  I ’m  no  judge,”  says  Major  Horton ; 
“  but  I  thought  the  men  were  getting  wrong  over  it, 
by  your  being  so  angry.” 

“  Angry,  sir !  ”  says  old  Smith ;  “  angry !  Lord 
bless  you,  I  was  n’t  angiy  ”,  I  never  see  the  lads  do  it 
better”;  and  he  looked  so  surprised  and  innocent 
that  our  captain  could  n’t  help  laughing. 

“  It ’s  a  way  of  his,  he ’s  got,  sir ;  that ’s  all.” 

“  Ah !  ”  says  Major  Horton,  with  his  face  a  bit 
screwed  up ;  “  then  I  hope  he  will  not  have  that  way 
of  his  on  often  when  my  daughters  are  on  deck”;  and 
then  he  walked  aft. 

Our  captain  cocked  his  eye,  and  grinned  at  old 
Smith ;  and  the  old  chap  screwed  up  that  old 
figure-head  of  his  just  like  a  bit  of  carved  mahogany ; 
and  then  he  blew  out  his  cheeks,  and  stared  at  the 


captain,  and  he  says:  “I  must  turn  over  a  new 
letif,  mate.  But,  I  say,  that  was  rather  hot,  wasn’t 
it?” 

A  fine  fair  breeze  as  ever  blew  homeward,  and 
the  good  ship  bent  to  it  with  every  stitch  set,  and 
away  we  went  through  the  blue  water,  sending  it 
out  behind  us  covered  with  white  foam ;  and  now 
for  days  past  we  had  seen  nothing  but  blue  sky  and 
blue  sea. 

I  had  n’t  seen  much  of  the  ladies,  only  just  when 
they  took  a  walk  on  the  deck  with  their  father ;  for, 
after  the  first  day  or  two,  they  never  came  on  deck 
alone,  on  account  of  that  Hicks,  and  the  one  as  they 
called  Phillips,  —  a  long,  sandy-whiskered  chap,  but 
one  as  had  a  wonderful  good  opinion  of  hisself,  and 
along  with  this  Hicks,  tried  it  on  very  strong  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  the  ladies. 

The  young  I^ies  did  all  that  well-bred  folks 
know  so  well  how  to  manage,  — such  as  giving 
these  chaps  cold  answers,  and  in  all  sorts  o’  ways 
showing  ’em .  as  their  company  was  n’t  wanted  ;  but 
it  was  n’t  a  bit  of  use,  bless  you,  and  they  showed 
themselves  so  forward  at  last  that  the  ladies  did  n’t 
show  at  all,  which  made  me  feel  a  bit  mad,  for  I 
felt  to  know  why  it  was.  Then  my  gentlemen  must 
try  it  on  with  the  father  when  he  came  on  deck 
to  smoke  his  cigar,  for  thej-  were  most  always  sit¬ 
ting  somewhere  about  smoking  and  drinking  bottled 
beer.  Now  they’d  ask  him  to  take  a  glass  with 
them ;  another  time  to  take  a  cigar ;  but  as  far  as  1 
saw,  and  Tom  Black  told  me,  he  alwajs  as  civilly 
us  could  be  said  “  No  ” ;  and  showed  them  that  he 
belonged  to  a  different  class  of  ship,  and  wanted  to 
keep  hisself  to  hisself. 

But  that  didn’t  suit  our  gentlemen,  and  this 
Phillips  must  be  alwaps  borrowing  a  light  of  the 
Major,  and  walking  aside  him  along  the  deck,  turn¬ 
ing  when  he  turned ;  and  so  thick-skinned  he  was 
that  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  see  how  he  was  be¬ 
ing  snubbed :  and  more  than  once  I ’ve  seen  the 
gray-headed  old  gentleman  go  down  into  his  cabin 
quite  vexed  and  savage-like. 

And  yet  he  was  n’t  proud ;  for  when  Tom  and  I 
have  had  the  watch  of  a  night,  he ’d  come  and  give 
us  a  cigar  apiece,  and  stop  for  long  enough  talking ; 
and  the  same  with  either  of  us  when  it  was  our 
siiell  at  the  wheel.  As  for  him  and  old  Smith, 
after  that  bit  of  a  fly  the  first  day,  they  were  as 
thick  as  thick  ;  and  the  old  chap  never  did  let  out 
but  once  before  the  ladies,  and  then  he  brought 
hisself  up  short  with  a  spank  in  the  mouth ;  and 
Tom  said  he  went  and  begged  pardon  afterwards ; 
but  I  don’t  (}uite  believe  that. 

One  lovely  evening,  when  there  was  one  of  those 
glorious  sunsets  as  turns  everything,  sea,  sky,  ship, 
and  rigging,  into  gold.  Miss  Horton  and  Miss  Made¬ 
line,  which  was  her  dark-haired  sister,  were  both 
up  on  deck,  for  the  unpleasant  party  was  all  below 
in  the  captain’s  cabin,  and  talking  a  good  deal,  — 
so  Tom  said,  for  he  was  close  aside  the  skylight,  — 
about  where  we  were,  and  seeming  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  latitude,  and  longitude,  and  so  on. 

“  They  ain’t  half-bred  sailors,”  says  Tom  to  me  ; 
“  but  it  strikes  me.  Jack,  as  they  ’re  a  bad  lot,  and  I 
don’t  like  the  look  of ’em.  'ITie  captain  does,  though, 
for  they  ’re  awfully  thick,  and  they ’ve  got  the 
chart  out  there,  and  he ’s  a’most  tight ;  but  he ’s 
showing  them  exactly  where  we  are.” 

“  What  a  pair  of  handsome  gals  those  are,  Tom?” 
I  says,  looking  along  the  deck,  for  I  was  thinking 
of  something  else. 

“  Yes,”  says  Tom ;  “  and  if  I  was  their  father,  I 
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should  n’t  take  it  so  coolly,  is  that  hook-nosed  chap 
Hicks,  and  that  other  long  awry  chap,  was  always 
follering  them  about.” 

“  Pr’aps  he  don’t  know  it !  ”  says  I. 

“  Think  not  ?  ”  says  Tom. 

“  Pr’aps  they  don’t  tell,”  I  says,  “  so  as  to  save  a 
rumpus ;  for  I  don’t  think  their  old  man  would 
stand  much  nonsense.  I ’m  blest  if  I  should  like  to 
upset  him.” 

“  Look  at  that,  now,”  says  Tom. 

But  I  was  looking;  and  just  then,  the  very  two 
chaps  as  we ’d  mentioned  came  up  on  deck,  and 
first  thing  they  does  was  to  put  themselves  so  as  to 
meet  the  ladies,  and  smile  and  bow. 

I  saw  Miss  Madeline  press  closer  up  to  her  sister, 
and  as  they  went  by,  they  just  slightly  bowed,  and 
then  walked  towards  where  Tom  and  I  stood,  so  as 
to  be  pretty  close  ;  when  they  went  and  stood  gazing 
out  to  sea. 

Up  comes  my  two  gentlemen ;  and  I  could  see 
them  as  ^they’d  both  had  as  much  as  they  could 
carry ;  and  one  goes  on  one  side  o’  the  sisters,  and 
the  other  the  far  side,  and  then  they  leaned  round 
and  looked  right  in  their  faces,  and  said  something 
as  made  both  start  back  and  cross  over  to  the  other 
side,  —  for  another  of  the  party  stood  lolling  and 
smoking  just  by  the  cabin-stairs,  —  ours  being  a 
flush-deck. 

“  Steady,  mate,”  says  Tom,  getting  tight  hold  of 
my  wrist,  for  I  was  going  to  do  something,  —  I 
don’t  <{uite  know  what ;  but  I  felt  all  red-hot  like. 
“  ’T  ain ’t  your  business.  Jack  Cross.” 

Well,  I  didn’t  see  that;  for  if  it  ain’t  a  British 
sailor’s  duty  to  succor  a  maiden  in  distress,  whose 
duty  is  it  ?  —  tell  me  that ;  but  I  stood  quite  still, 
hoping  that  the  father  would  come  up. 

“  And  if  he  does  pitch  him  overboard,”  I  says, 
thinking  out  loud,  “  why,  ’ware  sharks.” 

“Just  what  I  thought.  Jack,”  says  Tom  Black. 

I  could  see  as  the  poor  girls  looked  frightened, 
and  Miss  Horton  —  Mary,  as  she  told  me  her  name 
was  —  dropped  her  handkerchief  on  the  deck,  but 
turned  directly  to  pick  it  up;  but  Hicks  was  too 
sharp  for  her,  and  he  got  hold  of  it,  kissed  it,  and 
an  a  stuffing  it  in  his  wesket. 
saw  Miss  Mary  flush  up,  and  I ’ve  never  seen 
any  one  look  so  handsome  since;  and  her  eyes 
seemed  to  flash,  as  she  says :  “  If  you  ’re  a  gentle¬ 
man,  sir,  you  will  immediately  restore  that  hand¬ 
kerchief.” 

“  My  angel,”  he  says ;  “  never !  —  Now,”  he  says, 
taking  hold  of  her  hand,  and  drawing  it  through 
his  arm,  “  don ’t  be  so  cross ;  let ’s  have  a  walk,  and 
talk  it  over.” 

She  did  not  speak,  but  struggled  to  get  away ; 
and  then  turned  her  head  towai^s  me,  as  if  to  ask 
for  help,  and  our  eyes  met,  though  there  was  a  good 
distance  between  us. 

That  was  enough.  I  saw  she  was  too  brave  to 
scream,  though  she  was  backing  towards  the  cabin- 
stairs,  while  her  sister  tried  to  follow  ;  but  Phillips 
kept  between  ’em,  and  would  n’t  let  her  pass.  That 
was  enough  for  me.  I  shook  Tom  off,  and  made  a 
rush,  and  stopped  short  half-way,  as  Miss  Mary  made 
towards  me,  and  I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  just  as  I 
saw  Hicks  go  down  like  a  bullock,  and  roll  over, 
stunned  and  bleeding,  on  the  white  deck  ;  while,  di¬ 
rectly  after,  Phillips  caught  a  lift  under  the  ear,  as 
sent  him  staggering  against  the  long-boat,  when  he 
tipped  up,  went  in,  and  you  saw  his  heels  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  he  was  gone. 

Talk  about  a  lion  ;  why,  the  old  gentleman's 


beard  seemed  quite  to  bristle,  and  he  couldn’t 
speak,  but  he  gave  me  a  wag  of  the  head  to  help 
Miss  Mary  down  ;  and  I  tried  to  carry  her  for  a  few 
stem,  but  she  asked  me  to  set  her  down  directly, 
and  then  she  took  my  arm,  and  we  followed  the 
Major  and  Miss  Madeline  into  the  cabin;  and  I 
was  coming  away,  when  the  old  gentleman  came 
up  and  shook  me  by  .'oth  hands.  “  I’ll  talk  to  yon 
to-morrow,”  he  says.  “  I  thought  I  knew  an  honest 
face  when  I  saw  it.” 

I  backed  out,  awkward  enough,  and  feeling  some¬ 
how  quite  ashamed  of  what  I  had  done ;  and  the 
last  thing  as  I  saw  there  was  Miss  Madeline  crying 
in  her  sister’s  arms.  While,  when  I  got  back  on 
deck,  both  of  them  gentlemen  had  made  theirselves 
scarce ;  and  the  only  thing  to  show  as  there  had 
been  anything  wrong,  was  some  blood,  as  Tom  Cross 
was  swabbing  up,  while  old  Smith  was  looking  on 
as  black  as  thunder. 


CHAPTER  IV.  I 

Tiikre  was  a  pretty  sharp  row  about  that  even-  I 
iiig’s  upset,  and  1  believe  the  captain  apologized  to 
Major  Horton  about  it.  I  don’t  think  the  old  sol¬ 
dier  thought  any  the  less  of  the  captain  on  account 
of  it,  for  they  kept  very  good  friends ;  but  I  never, 
during  the  next  four  days,  once  saw  the  ladies  on 
deck  alone;  while,  as  for  Hicks  and  his  party,— 
well,  I  have  seen  a  few  ill  looks  pass  in  iny  time, 
but  I  never  did  see  anything  quite  to  equal  some  of 
them  as  were  sent  from  that  party  after  the  gray- 
bearded  old  major. 

We  were  a  crew  of  eighteen  men,  —  all  told,— 
four  of  ’em  being  fresh  hands,  shipped  at  Sydney ; 
and  on  the  fourth  night  after  the  upset,  it  being  our 
watch,  Tom  and  me  leaned  over  the  bulwarks  to¬ 
gether,  talking  quite  low,  for  Hicks’s  party  had  a 
table  and  chairs  close  by,  and  were  sitting  smoking 
and  drinking. 

“  Jack,”  says  Tom  to  me  all  at  once,  for  he  was  a  ' 
deep,  quiet  chap,  always  thinking,  and  putting  this  i 
and  that  together, — “  Jack,”  he  says,  “  there ’s  some-  ! 
thing  up.”  j 

“  All  right,”  I  says ;  “  what  is  it  ?  ”  I 

“  Them  four  chaps  as  shipped  at  Sydney.”  i 

“  Well,  what  about  ’em  ?  They  ’re  regular  swabs,  ! 
anyhow.”  I 

“  They  ’re  a  bad  lot,”  says  Tom ;  and  then  Hicks’s  I 
party  got  up,  and  came  sauntering  along  towards  I 
us. 

“I  watches  my  chance,”  says  Tom  in  the  same  | 
tone ;  “  and  the  next  time  as  he  come  under,  down  I 
goes  the  harpoon,  and  I  hit  him  slap.  He  pulled  j 
hard  enough,  but  I  had  him ;  and  arter  so  much  I 
salt  tack,  a  bit  of  fish  is  first-rate,  if  it  is  only  | 
bonito.” 

“  Eh  ?  ”  I  says,  for  I  could  n’t  make  him  out.  ! 
“  Keep  dark,”  he  s^s ;  “  they  ’re  a  coming  back.”  ' 
“  You  know,”  says  'Tom,  going  on  again,  “  all  you  j 
have  to  do  is  to  look  sharp,  and  aim  straight :  any  < 
fellow  could  do  it ;  and  if  the  skipper  ’ll  let  us, 
we  ’ll  —  There,”  says  Tom,  “  they  ’re  gone  down 
now,  and  our  watch  is  up ;  so  let ’s  turn  in.” 

Only  that  I  knew  t’  other  way,  I  should  have  said 
as  Tom  had  been  splicing  the  main-brace;  and  I 
followed  him  down,  and  turned  into  my  hammock 
close  aside  his,  hardly  knowing  what  to  make  of 
him. 

“Now,  I  tell  you  what,”  says  Tom,  beginning 
again,  ‘  there ’s  something  up,  my  lad.” 

“  Well,”  I  says. 
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“  How  came  them  six  passengers  to  be  so  thick 
with  Rudd,  and  Johnson,  and  Brock,  and  Per¬ 
kins  ?  ” 

“  How  should  I  know  ?  ”  I  says.  “  Why,  what  an 
old  mare’s-nest  hunter  you  are,  mate.” 

“  I ’ve  been  reckoning  ’em  up.  Jack,  for  above  a 
week ;  and  I  knows  a  little  more  than  they  think 
for;  and  now  I  just  want  to  get  one  more  knot  un¬ 
done,  and  then  I  shall  lay  it  all  afore  the  skipper. 
You  ’re  asleep,  ain’t  you  'i*  ” 

“  No,  I  ain’t,”  I  says,  rousing  up,  for  I  had  been 
next  door  to  it. 

“  Well,  I  tell  you  what,”  he  says,  “  they  mean 
that  gold,  —  that ’s  what  they  mean !  ” 

« What,  their  own  ?  ”  I  says,  getting  interested ; 
for  though  I  chaffed  him,  I  thought  a  good  deal  of 
what  Tom  Black  said. 

“  No,  no,”  he  says,  —  “  the  treasure ;  and  I ’m 
blest  if  I  don’t  think  as  them  three  chests  o’  theirs 
is  all  on  ’em  dummies.  Now,  then,  what  d’yer 
think  o’  that,  lad '?  ” 

I  was  so  took  aback  for  a  bit,  that  I  did  n’t  know 
what  to  think ;  so  I  says,  “  What  makes  you  think 
so?” 

“  What  do  they  want  to  be  such  good  friends  with 
them  four  chaps  for,  when  nobody  else  is  there ;  and 
not  know  ’em  when  someboily ’s  a  looking  on  ?  ” 

I  did  n’t  say  anything. 

“  What  do  they  want  to  know  so  exactly  where 
the  ship  is,  and  to  get  her  place  marked  on  the 
chart  for  ?  ’’ 

I  did  n’t  answer. 

“  What  do  they  pretend  to  know  nothing  about 
the  sea  for,  and  always  call  every  sheet  and  bit  of 
tackle  by  the  right  name,  and  have  their  sea-legs  as 
soon  as  they  come  aboard?” 

I  did  n’t  say  nothing. 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Jack  Cross,”  he  says,  “  it ’s 
my  belief  as  there’ll  be  a  fight  afore  long,  and 
p’raps  a  change  o’  skippers ;  and  if  so,  why,  the 
Lord  ha’  mercy  on  them  two  poor  gals.” 

“  Tom,”  I  says,  growing  quite  husky,  “  surely  not 
quite  so  bad  as  that.” 

“  Mate,”  he  says,  “  there ’s  fifty  thousand  pound 
worth  o’  gold  in  them  little  boxes,  and  what  some 
chaps  would  do  for  that  —  ” 

“  What ’s  the  matter  ?  ”  I  says  in  a  whisper,  for 
he ’d  stopped  short. 

He  did  n’t  answer,  but  leaned  over  and  clapped  his 
hand  across  my  mouth,  and  of  course  I  lay  still  as 
could  be,  listening. 

After  a  minute,  he  takes  his  hand  away,  and 
says :  “  There ’s  some  devilment  up.  Jack  Cross, 
and  I ’m  hanged,  mate,  if  I  don’t  think  it ’s  on  to¬ 
night.” 

He  spoke  so  huskily,  too,  and  seemed  so  w^u•m, 
that  I  could  feel  my  heart  go  “  thud,  thud,”  like  a 
pump. 

“  VVhy,  what ’s  up  ?  ”  I  says. 

“  Mate,”  he  says,  “  there ’s  two  o’  them  Sydney 
chaps  in  the  watch  as  relieved  us;  and  when  I 
stopped  you,  I  know  I  heard  some  one  a  stealing  up 
the  companion-ladder.” 

“  Phew  !  ”  I  says,  very  softly.  “  What  shall  we 
do  ?  ” 

“  Let  the  captain  know,”  says  Tom. 

“  If  we  canf  I  sa^s ;  for  something  struck  me 
that  if  it  was  as  he  said,  we  should  be  stopped. 

“  Ah !  if  we  can,”  he  says ;  and  we  siipjied  out 
quietly,  and  were  both  ready  in  a  minute. 

“  Had  n’t  we  better  rouse  up  these  chaps  ?  ”  I  said, 
for  there  was  half  a  dozen  down  beside  us. 


“  Wait  a  bit,”  says  Tom  ;  “  p’raps  it ’s  only  a  hum 
after  all.” 

So  we  stole  under  the  hammocks  to  the  ladder, 
and  as  I  was  first,  I  crept  up,  raised  my  head  above 
the  combings,  and  looked  round,  but  did  not  see 
anything  particular  ;  so  I  crawled  quietly  on  to  the 
deck,  and  waited  for  Tom.  He  was  aside  me  in  a 
moment,  and  we  were  beginning  to  feel  rather  fool¬ 
ish,  and  to  think  we  had  Ixith  of  us  better  go  down, 
when,  as  we  knelt  close  under  the  shade  of  the  long¬ 
boat,  we  heard  a  bit  of  a  scuffle  aft  and  then  there 
was  a  faint  cry,  and  a  heavy  plunge  in  the  water, 
and  then  another  cry,  but  fainter. 

“  Hush !  ”  says  Tom,  grasping  my  arm ;  and  then 
several  dusky  figures  ran  by  us,  seemingly  bare¬ 
footed,  for  you  could  hear  the  “  pad,  pad  ”  of  their 
feet  on  the  deck,  and  directly  after  there  was  another 
short  scuffly  noise,  —  the  sound  of  some  one  trying 
to  shout  with  a  hand  held  over  his  mouth,  —  and 
then  another  splash  in  the  water. 

“  Come  on,”  says  Tom  ;  and  I  followed  him,  and 
we  crept  along  by  the  bulwark,  and  then  darted 
down  the  cabin  stairs,  stopping  a  moment  to  listen, 
and  then  we  heard  them  closing  the  hatch  we  had 
come  up,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  rope  being 
piled  on  it. 

We  were  at  the  bottom  in  an  instant,  when  I 
was  seized  by  the.  throat,  and  a  voice  growled : 
“  Who ’s  this  V  What ’s  the  ship’s  course  altered 
for  ?  ” 

“  Look  out,  Mr.  Smith,”  hissed  Tom  :  “  mutiny  ! 
They  ’ll  be  here  in  a  moment.” 

“  Damn  nonsense,”  roared  the  old  fellow,  pushing 
by  us,  and  running  on  deck ;  and  as  we  banged  at  the 
captain’s  and  Major  Horton’s  door,  we  heard  a  gur¬ 
gling  cry,  an  oath,  and  a  heavy  body  fall.  Directly 
after,  there  was  a  rush  down  ‘the  stairs ;  and  as 
Major  Horton’s  cabin  door  opened,  some  one  struck 
me  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head,  and  I  fell ;  but 
was  conscious  enough  to  see  the  Major,  with  a  light 
in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  send  one 
fellow  down ;  to  hear  the  piercing  screams  from  the 
two  poor  girls,  whom  I  could  not  help ;  and  then  to 
hear  the  sound  of  shots  and  oaths,  and  blows  in  the 
captain’s  cabin,  for  a  few  moments ;  and  then  all  was 
still,  except  the  shrieks  of  the  poor  girls;  while 
directly  after  more  lights  were  brought,  and  I  saw 
lying  across  a  chair,  with  his  head  and  legs  upon  the 
floor,  the  body  of  the  poor  old  Major ;  and  then  all 
seemed  to  be  blank  for  a  bit. 

The  next  thing  I  recollect  was  hearing  Hicks’s 
voice  giving  onlers,  and  I  heard  him  say,  “  Over 
with  him”;  and  then  there  was  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
body  being  dragged  along  the  floor  of  the  next 
cabin,  and  then  I  heard  the  head  go  “bump,  bump  ” 
up  the  cabin  stairs ;  then  scrape  along  the  deck ;  and 
then  came  a  heavy  plunge  in  the  water. 

“  That ’s  the  poor  skipper,”  I  thinks  to  myself;  and 
just  then  somebody  walked  right  over  me,  and  into 
the  cabin,  and  I  saw  it  was  Hicks. 

“  Serve  this  old  beast  the  same,”  he  says ;  and 
Phillips  and  Johnson  takes  hold  of  the  poor  old  gen¬ 
tleman’s  legs,  and  drags  him  along;  and  as  they 
knocked  the  chair  down,  there  was  a  cry  from  the 
inner  cabin. 

“  Silence !  ”  roared  Hicks,  dashing  the  but-end  of 
his  pistol  against  the  door;  and  then  I  felt  the  body 
drawn  over  me,  and  the  warm  blood  drip  on  my 
face,  and  smear  across  it,  as  it  was  dragged  along. 
Then  followed  the  “  bump,  bump  ”  of  the  head  up  the 
stairs;  the  creeping,  rustling  noise  on  the  deck ;  and 
then  a  splash  told  me  the  poor  old  gentleman  was  gone. 
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Now,  just  then  I  was  in  a  sort  of  sleepy,  dreamy 
state,  —  half-witted,  I  may  say.  I  could  see  and  un¬ 
derstand  all  that  passed,  and  yet  did  not  seem  either 
in  pain  or  afraid.  I  remember  thinking  that  it 
would  be  either  my  turn  or  else  Tom  Black’s  next ; 
for  I  supposed  he  was  knocked  on  the  head  too,  and 
lying  in  the  captain’s  cabin ;  and  1  remember,  too, 
feeling  rery  sorry  for  those  two  girls  ;  and  then  two 
fellows  caught  hold  of  my  legs,  dragged  me  up  the 
cabin  stairs,  across  the  deck,  and  then  I  felt  some 
one  give  me  a  bit  of  a  heave,  and  felt  the  shock  as  I 
struck  the  water ;  and  then  it  was  as  if  new  life 
rushed  through  me,  and  as  I  rose  to  the  surface,  I 
struck  out,  and  directly  after  felt  the  ship’s  side. 

I  suppose  that  one  of  the  first  things  they  must 
have  done,  and  the  thing  which  poor  Tom  and  I 
heard,  was  to  pitch  the  man  at  the  wheel  ovcrlward ; 
for  the  ship  was  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
very  gently,  for  there  was  no  breeze  on ;  and  very 
fortunate  this  was  for  me,  as  I  was  able  to  swim 
along  the  side  and  climb  up  on  to  the  rudder-chains, 
where  I  had  just  strength  enough  to  lash  myself  with 
my  handkercher,  when  I  turned  dead-sick  again, 
and  neariy  slipped  back  into  the  water.  But,  some¬ 
how  or  another,  in  a  half-stupefied  way,  I  managed 
to  cling  where  I  was,  getting  my  legs  well  twisted 
round ;  and  there  I  hung,  drenched  with  the  sea, 
shivering  with  the  cold,  but  getting  brighter  and 
clearer  in  the  head,  which  I  now  found  was  badly 
cut ;  but  it  soon  stopped  bleeding ;  and  you  may 
well  suppose  mine  were  not  pleasant  thoughts,  hold¬ 
ing  on  there  under  the  .stern  of  the  ship,  —  cold,  and 
sick  at  heart,  and  waiting  for  the  morning. 


CBAPTEB  V. 

Ik  any  poor  wretch  ever  longed  for  the  coming  of 
daylight,  I  was  that  poor  fellow,  as  clung  there  feel¬ 
ing  so  weak  and  b^  at  times  that  I  could  have 
cried  like  a  child  ;  but  after  a  bit  I  thought  of  my 
bacca,  and  got  a  bit  In  my  mouth,  and  it  did  seem 
such  a  comfort  Being  quite  clear  in  my  head  now, 
and  onW  in  pain,  —  pretty  sharp  pain,  too,  from  the 
cut,  —  1  could  think  of  all  the  events  of  the  night 
without  getting  muddled  and  confused,  as  1  did  at 
first  when  I  tned  to ;  and  now  it  seemad  all  clear 
enough,  and  just  as  jioor  Tom  thought,  for  it  was  a 
deep-laid  plot  to  get  the  treasure,  and  one  which 
had  succeeded  only  too  well.  And  then  I  began  to 
think  about  how  many  had  been  killed,  and  I  count¬ 
ed  up,  —  two  of  the  men  in  the  watch;  old  Smith, 
the  mate  ;  the  skipper ;  the  poor  old  Major ;  and 
Tom  Black,  sir;  and  then  I  wondered  whether 
they ’d  killed  the  poor  girls ;  but  at  that  same  mo¬ 
ment  I  thought  about  Hicks  and  Phillips,  and  a 
regular  shudder,  and  a  sense  of  going  half  mad,  ran 
through  me,  so  that  for  a  few  moments  I  felt  half 
blind,  as  though  blood  -ran  to  my  eyes ;  and  that ’s 
how  I  felt  every  time  I  thought  of  those  two  scoun¬ 
drels. 

The  more  I  thought  of  the  bloody  deed  of  the 
past  night,  the  more  impossible  it  seemed ;  for 
though  we  used  to  hear  tell  of  such  things,  and  the 
old-salts  knew  many  a  pirate  yarn,  yet  it  didn’t 
seem  to  belong  to  these  times,  and  I  ahnost  fancied 
1  was  making  a  fool  of  myself. 

But  there  was  no  deceit  about  it  —  worse  luck  — 
and  soon  I  began  to  count  up  how  many  chaps  were 
left ;  and  I  reexoned  there ’d  be  eight,  “  and  not  one 
of  ’em  as  would  turn  pirate,  I ’d  swear,”  I  says  to 
myself.  And  then  I  wondered  what  they ’d  do  with 


them,  for  they  were  all  caged  up  safe  in  the  fore¬ 
castle.  “  Why,  they  ’ll  shove  them  in  one  of  the 
uarter-boats  with  the  ladies,  and  cast  them  adrift,” 
says. 

Morning  at  last :  first,  a  faint  light ;  then,  a  red 
glow :  and  then,  with  a  rush,  up  came  the  sun,  seem¬ 
ing  to  make  every  wave  a  mass  of  jeweb  dancing  in 
a  flood  of  red  gold,  while  the  sky  looked  so  assunng 
and  socl.able,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  such  a 
blooily  deed  should  have  been  done  in  the  darkness. 
Every  warm  ray  served  to  cheer  me  up,  and  give 
hope  of  life,  till  I  thought  again  of  what  was  to  be¬ 
come  of  me  ;  was  I  to  be  shot,  or  to  fall  off  for  the 
sharks,  or  be  drowned,  or  what  ?  But  another 
glance  at  the  warm  sun  and  the  bright  sky  cheered 
me  on  again  ;  and  I  thought  I ’d  wait  till  they  sent  , 
the  rest  of  the  crew  off  in  a  boat,  and  then  I ’d  swim 
ofi'  to  tliem,  and  risk  the  sharks. 

And  now  there  seemed  some  moving  about,  for 
the  rudder  was  shifted,  and  the  ship  made  some 
Wily  ;  but,  directly  after,  it  fell  calm,  and  she  swung 
round,  so  that  I  got  the  full  glow  of  the  sun,  which 
began  to  dry  me  a  bit,  and  warmed  my  stiffened 
ana  chilled  limbs.  Then  I  could  hear  them  dashing 
water  about,  and  swabbing  the  decks,  as  busy  as 
could  be. 

“  That ’s  to  get  rid  of  the  blood,”  I  says ;  and  soon 
after  I  hears  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and  talking,  and  | 

swearing ;  and  then  there  was  a  pistol-shot,  and  i 

directly  after  a  splash  in  the  water  ;  and  after  a  bit  | 

I  saw  a  body  float  along,  and  knew  the  face  as  that 
of  a  mate  as  had  been  in  my  watch,  —  a  good  man 
and  true,  —  and  while  I  was  looking  sorrowfully  at  j 

him,  there  came  a  sharp  rush  in  the  water,  and  then  1 

he  was  dragged  under,  and  I  saw  him  no  more ;  but 
at  the  same  moment  from  above  my  head  I  heard  a 
faint  scream,  and  the  whispering  of  voices,  and  then 
the  closing  of  a  window. 

The  sound  of  those  voices  revived  me,  so  that  I 
roused  up,  or  I  believe  I  should  have  slipiied  into 
the  water,  I  felt  that  sick  and  dizzy,  and  then  the 
sharks  would  have  had  another  meal.  I  suppose  1 
was  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  and  besides,  I  had  | 
never  seen  any  horrors  before ;  while  there  had  j 
been  enough  during  the  last  few  hours  to  upset  any 
poor  fellow.  I  must  have  gone ;  for  I  had  tied  ray 
handkercher  round  my  head,  because  the  cut  was 
pmnful.  ,  I 

By  and  by,  1  heard  the  boat  lowered,  and  splash  in 
the  water ;  and  after  a  bit,  as  if  they  were  putting  I 
in  provision  and  w.ater,  I  heard  her  push  off,  and  | 
made  ready  for  a  swim,  or  else  to  shout  to  them,  bo  | 

I  leaned  out  as  far  as  I  could,  anti  watched  till  she 
came  in  sight ;  for  I  dared  not  let  those  on  deck  see  | 
me ;  but  when  at  last  I  did  see  her,  my  he.art  seemed 
quite  to  sink,  for  there  were  only  six  men  in  her,  and  , 
the  young  ladies  were  not  there ;  while,  after  a  bit 
of  study  of  the  faces,  I  made  out  as  it  was  the  cook  j 
that  was  left  behind. 

“  Poor  gals,  poor  gals !  ”  I  muttered  to  myself,  and  i 
I  shrunk  back  in  the  chains,  and  sat  there  thinking,  I 
and  giving  up  all  hopt^  of  going  with  the  boat,  for  I 
did  n’t  fm  as  if  I  could ;  and  so,  without  seeing  me,  | 
the  poor  chape  rowed  away,  and  at  last  got  to  be  j 
(|uitc  a  little  speck.  I 

The  heat  of  the  day  came,  and  still  it  was  calm ; 
then  the  evening,  and  I ’d  sat  there  with  nothing  to 
keep  me  but  a  bit  of  tobacco ;  and  now  I  knew  it 
would  soon  be  sipiset,  for  the  sky  was  getting  all 
glorious  again.  I  had  not  heard  any  more  ot  the 
young  l.’ulies,  though  I  fancied  once  the  window 
opened ;  but  from  where  I  was,  I  could  not  climb  up, 
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nor  yet  see ;  and  so  I  sat  and  waited,  meanii^  to 
tiy  and  climb  on  deck  when  it  was  dark,  for  Ifelt 
fiunished. 

Every  now  and  then,  I  could  hear  the  fellows 
dwuting  and  singing,  and  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  plenty  of  grog  on  the  way.  This  set  me  think¬ 
ing  again  about  Hicks  and  Phillips,  and  I  could  feel 
now  as  nothing  was  too  bad  for  the  villains ;  and  I 
tried  whetlier  I  could  not  climb  up  to  the  window 
where  the  ladies  were,  knowing  all  the  time  that  I, 
angle-handed,  could  do  nothing.  But  I  soon  found 
out  that  I  could  not  manage  it,  and  made  up  my 
mind  to  w.ait  till  it  was  dark,  when  perhaps  they 
could  hang  out  something  to  help  me. 

I  was  sitting  waiting  for  the  night,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  heard  the  window-glass  up  above  me 
dashed  out,  and  the  little  pieces  fell  spattering  into 
the  water ;  and  then  I  know,  for  a  few  moments,  I 
went  mad,  and  frothed  at  the  mouth.  Shriek  after 
shriek,  and  the  noise  of  struggling  ;  prayers  for 
mercy,  help,  pity  ;  and  all  in  the  most  heart-rend¬ 
ing  tones ;  the  knocking  together  of  furniture  and 
I  bilking  of  glass ;  and  still,  above  all  those  pitiful 
cries  for  help,  there  came  the  angry  voices  of  men 
and  oaths ;  once,  I  felt  sure,  blows ;  and  still  the 
cries  continued,  and  all  at  once  ceased.  Then  there 
was  the  loud  banging  of  a  door,  and  noise  and  swear¬ 
ing  on  the  deck  ;  and  all  the  while  I  was  holding  my 
head  tight  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  to  keep  it 
from  slitting,  for  it  seemed  as  though  my  brain 
must  burst  my  skull. 

After  a  bit,  I  heard  a  loud  wailing  sob,  and  such 
a  bitter  cry  as  brought  the  pitying  tears  coursing 
down  my  rough  cheeks,  and  that  seemed  to  do  me 
I  good,  and  I  tried  to  make  her  as  cried  hear  me. 
!  but  I  could  not,  and  then  I  listened  again,  and  I 
j  heard  a  choking  voice  say,  “  God !  Father,  forgive 
1  ns,  for  we  cannot  live ! "  and  then  it  was  quite  dark, 
,  and  I  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  those  two 
sisters  bidding  one  another  good  by,  so  sweetly  and 
lovingly,  aqd  my  tongue  stuck  to  the  roof  of  my 
I  mouth,  for  a  horrid  chill  ran  through  me,  and  I  knew 
I  they  were  going  to  jump  in.  “  Stop,  stop !  ”  I  cried 
at  last,  in  a  voice  that  1  did  n’t  know  for  mine. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AT  POYJHNOS. 

Life  at  Poynings  had  its  parallel  in  hundreds  of 
country-houses,  of  which  it  was  but  a  type.  It  was 
a  life  essentially  English  in  its  character,  in  its  staid 
respectability,  in  its  dull  decorum.  There  are  old 
French  chateaux  without  number,  visible  in  bygone 
days  to  travellers  in  the  banciuettes  of  diligences, 
and  glimpses  of  which  may  still  occasionally  be 
caught  from  the  railways,  gray,  sfjuare,  four  pepper¬ 
box  turreted  old  buihlings,  wlierein  life  is  dreary 
but  not  decorous,  and  sad  without  being  staid.  It 
is  the  day-dream  of  many  an  English  country  gen¬ 
tleman  that  his  house  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 
respectable,  in  the  second  place,  comfortable,  in  the 
thinl  place,  free  from  daiiip;  after  these  successes 
are  achieved,  he  takes  no  further  thought  for  it : 
within  and  without  the  dulness  may  be  soul-harrow- 
mg ;  that  is  no  affair  of  his.  So  long  as  his  dining¬ 
room  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  four-and-twenty 


guests  who,  on  selected  moonlight  nights,  are  four 
times  in  every  year  bidden  to  share  his  hospitality,  — 
so  long  as  the  important  seignorial  dignities  deriv¬ 
able  from  the  possession  of  lodge,  and  stable,  and 
kennel  are  maintained,  —  so  long  as  the  state  devolv¬ 
ing  upon  him  as  justice  of  the  peace,  with  a 
scarcely  defined  hope  of  one  day  arriving  at  the 
position  of  deputy-lieutenant,  is  kept  up,  vaulting 
ambition  keeps  itself  within  bounds,  and  the  young 
English  country  gentleman  is  satisfied. 

ilore  than  satisfied,  indeed,  was  Mr.  Capel  Carru- 
thers  in  the  belief  that  all  the  requirements  above 
named  were  properly  fulfilled.  In  his  earlier  life  he 
had  been  haunted  by  a  dim  conviction  that  he  was 
rather  an  ass  than  otherwise ;  he  remembered  that 
that  had  been  the  verdict  returned  at  Rugby,  and 
his  reflections  on  his  very  short  career  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  gave  him  no  reason  to  doubt  the  decision  of 
his  schoolfellows.  Not  a  pleasant  source  of  reflection 
even  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Carruthers’s  blunted  feelings ; 
in  fact,  a  depressing,  wrong.  Radical  state  of  mind, 
for  which  there  was  only  one  antidote,  —  the  thought 
that  he  was  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings,  a  certain 
settled  stable  position  which  would  have  floated  its 
possessor  over  any  amount  of  imbecility. 

Carruthers  of  Poynings !  There  it  was  in  old 
county  histories,  with  a  genealogy  of  the  family 
and  a  charming  copper  engraving  of  Poynings  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  with  two  ladies  in 
powder  and  hoops  fishing  in  an  impossible  pond, 
and  a  gentleman  in  a  cocked-hat  and  knee-breeches 
pointing  out  nothing  in  particular  to  nobody  at  all. 
Carruthers  of  Poynings !  All  the  old  armor  in  the 
hall,  hauberks  and  breastplates,  now  propped  upon 
a  slight  wooden  frame,  instead  of  enclosing  the  big 
chests  and  the  thews  and  sinews  which  they  had 
preserved  through  the  contests  of  the  rival  roses  or 
the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  —  all  the  old  ances¬ 
tors  hanging  round  the  dining-room,  soldiers,  cour¬ 
tiers,  Kentish  yeomen,  staring  with  grave  eyes  at 
the  smug  white-whiskered  old  gentleman,  their  de¬ 
scendant,  —  all  the  old  tapestry  worked  by  Maud 
Carruthers,  whose  husband  was  killed  in  the  service 
of  Mary  Stuart  —  all  the  carvings  and  gildings 
about  the  house,  all  the  stained  glass  in  tne  win¬ 
dows,  all  the  arms  and  quartering  and  crests  upon 
the  family  plate,  —  all  whispered  to  the  present  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  family  that  he  was  Carruthers  of 
Poynings,  and  as  such  had  only  to  make  a  very  small 
effort  to  find  life  no  very  difficult  matter,  even  for  a 
person  scantily  endowed  with  brains.  He  tried  it 
accordingly,  —  tried  it  when  a  young  man,  had  pur¬ 
sued  the  course  ever  since,  and  found  it  successful. 
Any  latent  suspicion  of  his  own  want  of  wisdom  had 
vanished  long  since,  as  how,  indeed,  could  it  last  ? 
When  Mr.  Carruthers  took  his  .seat  as  chairman  of 
the  magisterial  bench  at  Amherst,  he  found  himself 
listening  with  great  admiration  to  the  prefatory  re¬ 
marks  which  he  addres.sed  to  the  delinquent  in  cus¬ 
tody  before  pa.ssing  sentenee  on  him,  unconscious 
that  those  remarks  only  echoed  the  magistrate’s 
clerk,  who  stood  close  behind  him  whispering  into 
his  ear.  When,  as  was  his  regular  custom,  he  walked 
round  the  barn,  where,  on  rent-days,  the  tenants 
were  assembled  at  dinner,  and  heanl  his  health  pro¬ 
posed  in  glowing  terms,  and  drunk  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm, —  for  he  was  a  good  and  liberal  landlord, 
—  and  when  he  addresseil  a  few  conventional  words 
of  thanks  in  reply,  and  stroked  his  white  whiskers, 
and  bowed,  amidst  renewed  cheering,  how  should  a 
thought  of  his  own  short-comings  ever  dawn  upon 
him  ? 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


His  short-comings !  the  short-comin{»8  of’  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers  of  PoyninM  ?  If,  indeed,  in  his  earlier  days 
there  had  been  a  latent  belief  in  the  existence  of 


anything  so  undesirable  and  so  averse  to  the  proper 
status  of  a  county  magnate,  it  had  long  since  died 
out.  It  would  have  been  hard  and  unnatural,  in¬ 
deed,  for  a  man  so  universally  respected  and  looked 
up  to,  not  to  give  in  to  the  general  creed,  and  admit 
that  there  were  undoubted  grounds  for  the  wide¬ 
spread  respect  which  he  enjoyed.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  “squires,”  to  use  the  old  English  word,  who 
exercise  eijual  influence  on  the  agricultural  mind, 
though  in  very  different  ways.  The  one  is  the  type 
which  Fielding  loved  to  draw,  and  which  has  very 
little  altered  since  his  time, — the  jocund  sporting 
man,  rib-poking,  lass-chin-chuckiiig  franklin,  the 
tankard -loving,  cross-country-riding,  oath-using, 
broad-skirted,  cord-brecched,  white-hatted  sijuire. 
The  other  is  the  landed  proprietor,  magistrate,  pa¬ 
tron  of  the  living,  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardi¬ 
ans,  supporter  of  the  church  and  state,  pattern  man. 
Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings  belonged  to  the  latter 
class.  You  could  have  told  that  by  a  glance  at  him 
on  his  firat  appearance  in  the  morning,  with  his  chin 
shaved  clean,  his  well-brushed  hair  and  whiskers, 
his  scrupulously  white  linen,  his  carefully  tied  check 
neckcloth,  his  portentous  collars,  his  trimmed  and 
polished  nails.  His  very  boots  creaked  of  position 
and  respectability,  and  his  large  white  waistcoat  rep¬ 
resented  unspotted  virtue.  I.ooking  at  him  en¬ 
sconced  behind  the  bright-edged  Bible  at  early 
morning  prayers,  the  servants  believed  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  denvable  from  a  correct  life,  and  made  an 
exception  in  their  master’s  favor  to  the  doom  of 
Dives.  By  his  own  measure  he  meted  the  doings 
of  others,  and  invariably  arose  considerably  self- 
refreshed  from  the  mensuration.  Hodge,  plough¬ 
man,  consigned  to  the  cage  after  a  brawl  with  Gihjs, 
hedger,  consequent  upon  a  too  liberal  consumption 
of  flat  and  muddy  ale  at  The  Three  Horseshoes, 
known  generally  as  The  Shoes,  and  brought  up  for 
judgment  before  the  bench,  pleading  “  a  moog  too 
much  ”  in  extenuation,  might  count  on  scanty  com¬ 
miseration  from  the  magistrate,  who  never  exceeded 
his  four  glasses  of  remarkably  sound  claret.  Levi 
Hinde,  gypsy  and  tramp,  arraigned  for  stealing  a 
loaf  from  a  baker’s  shop,  —  as  he  said,  to  save  the 
life  of  his  starving  child,  —  impressed  not  one  whit 
the  portly  chairman  of  the  Amherst  branch  of  the 
County  Bank.  Mr.  Carruthers  never  got  drunk, 
and  never  committed  theft  ;  and  that  there  could 
be  any  possible  temptation  for  other  people  so  to 
act,  was  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  most  respectable 
imagination. 

A  man  of  his  stamp  generally  shows  to  the  least 
advantage  in  his  domestic  relations.  Worshipped 
from  a  distance  by  outsiders,  who,  when  occasion 
forces  them  into  the  presence,  approach,  metaphori¬ 
cally,  in  the  Siamese  fashion,  on  hands  and  knees, 
there  is  usually  a  good  deal  too  much  Grand  Lama¬ 
like  mystery  and  dignity  about  the  recipient  of  all 
this  homage  to  render  him  agreeable  to  those  with 
whom  he  is  brought  into  daily  contact. 

Mr.  Carruthers  was  not  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  had  a  notion  that  love,  except  the  extremely 
respectable  but  rather  weak  regard  felt  by  mothers 
towards  their  infants,  was  a  ridiculous  boy-and-girl 
sentiment,  which  never  really  came  to  any  tiling,  nor 
could  be  considered  worthy  of  notice  until  the  femi¬ 
nine  mind  was  imbued  with  a  certain  amount  of 
reverence  for  the  object  of  her  affection.  Mr.  Car¬ 
ruthers  had  never  read  Tennyson  (in  common  with 


his  class,  he  was  extremely  severe  upon  poets  in 
general,  looking  upon  them  not  merely  as  fools,  but 
as  idle  mischievous  fools,  who  might  be  better 
employed  in  earning  a  decent  livelihood,  say  as 
carters  or  turnnike-men) ;  but  he  was  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  “  woman  is  the  lesser 
man,”  and  he  felt  that  any  open  display  of  affection 
on  his  part  towards  his  wife  might  militate  against 
what  he  considered  entirely  essential  to  his  domestic 
happiness  —  his  “  being  looked  up  to.”  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  treating  his  wife  in  ordinary  matters  of 
social  intercourse  very  much  as  he  treated  the  newly- 
appointed  justice  of  the  peace  at  the  meetings  of  the 
magisterial  bench,  viz.  as  a  person  whose  position 
was  now  recognized  by  the  laws  of  society  as  equal 
to  their  own,  but  who  must,  nevertheless,  feel  in¬ 
wardly  that  between  him  and  Mr.  Carruthers  of 
Poynings  there  was  really  a  great  gulf  fixed,  the 
bridging  of  which,  however  easy  it  may  appear,  was 
really  a  matter  of  impossibility. 

If  these  feelings  existed,  as  they  undoubtedly  did 
in  Mr.  Carruthers  under  the  actual  circumstances  of 
his  marriage,  it  may  be  imagined  that  they  would 
have  been  much  keener,  much  more  intensified,  had 
he  taken  to  wife,  instead  of  the  quiet  widow  lady 
whom,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  county,  he  chose, 
any  of  the  dashing  girls  who  had  danced,  dressed, 
and  flirted  at  him  perseveringly,  but  in  vain.  Poyn¬ 
ings  was  a  sufficiently  nice  place  to  render  its  master 
a  catch  in  the  county',  and  to  induce  husband-hunt¬ 
ing  misses  to  discount  his  age  and  pomposity,  so 
that  when  the  canls  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Capel  Carruth¬ 
ers  were  sent  round  (it  was  before  the  contemptuous 
days  of  “no  cards  ”),  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
new  mistress  of  Poynings  was  somebody  quite  out  of 
“  the  set,”  immediately  “  that  dear  Mr.  Carruthers” 
became  “that  horrid  old  thing,”  and  it  reiiiiired 


years  of  open-handed  hospitality  to  re-establish  him 
in  favor. 


But  Capel  Carruthers  had  chosen  wisely^,  and  he 
knew  it  With  all  his  weakness  and  vanity,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  thought  and  tastes,  he  had  taken  for  his 
wife  a  lady  whose  birth  and  breeding  must  have 
been  acknowledged  in  any  society;  a  lady  whose 
age  was  not  ill-suited  to  his  own,  whose  character 
was  unimpeachable,  who  was  thoroughly  qualified  to 
superintend  the  bringing  out  of  his  niece,  and  whose 
sole  vulnerable  point  for  criticism  —  her  poverty— 
was  rendered  invulnerable  as  soon  as  she  became 
Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poynings.  And,  under  all  the 
cold  placid  exterior  which  never  thawed,  under  all 
the  set  Grandisonian  forms  of  speech  which  were 
never  relaxed,  under  the  judicial  manner  and  the 
Board  of  Guardians  address,  flowed  a  warm  current 
of  love  for  his  wife  which  he  himself  scarcely  sus¬ 
pected. 

With  such  poor  brains  as  he  had,  he  had  occasion¬ 
ally  fallen  to  the  task  of  self-examination,  asking 
himself  how  it  was  that  he,  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poy¬ 
nings  (even  in  his  thoughts  he  liked  the  ring  of  that 
phrase),  could  have  so  far  permitted  himself  to  lie 
swayed  by  any  one,  and  then  he  told  himself  that  he 
was  reverenced  and  looked  up  to,  that  his  state, 
position,  and  dignities  were  duly  acknowledged,  and 
in  a  satisfied  frame  of  mind  he  closed  the  self-collo¬ 
quy'.  Loved  his  wife  —  eh  !  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  knew  how  much.  George  Dallas  need  not  have 
been  anxious  about  the  treatment  of  his  mother  by  his 
step-father.  When  the  young  man  cursed  his  exile 
from  his  mother’s  presence  and  his  step-father’s  home, 
he  little  knew  the  actual  motives  which  prompted 
Mr.  Carruthers  to  decide  upon  and  to  keep  rigidly 
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in  force  that  decree  of  banishment.  Not  only  his 
jtep-son's  wildness  and  extravagance:  though  a 
purist,  Mr.  Carruthers  was  sufficient  man  of  the 
world  to  know  that  in  most  cases  there  are  errors 
of  youth  which  correct  themselves  in  the  flight  of 
time.  Not  a  lurking  fear  that  his  niece,  thrown  in 
this  prodigal’s  way,  should  be  dazzled  by  the  glare 
of  his  specious  gifts,  and  singe  her  youth  and  inno¬ 
cence  in  their  baleful  light.  Not  a  dread  of  having 
to  notice  and  recognize  the  young  man  as  his  con¬ 
nection  in  the  chastened  arena  of  county  society. 

As  nature  had  not  endowed  Mr.  Carruthers  with 
a  capacity  for  winning  aflection,  though  it  w;»s  not 
to  be  denied  that  there  were  qualities  in  his  character 
which  commanded  respect,  it  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  he  cared  less  about  the  former  than  the  latter. 
Nevertheless,  he  would  probably  have  been  rendered 
very  uncomfortable,  not  to  say  unhappy,  had  he  sup¬ 
posed  that  his  wife,  “  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poynings,” 
as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  he  designated  her,  even 
in  his  inmost  thoughts,  positively  did  not  love  him. 
Such  a  supposition,  however,  never  had  occurred  to 
him,  which  was  fortunate ;  for  Mr.  Carruthers  was 
apt  to  hold  by  his  suppositions  as  strongly  as  other 
people  held  by  their  convictions,  as,  indeed,  being 
aw,  why  should  he  not  ?  and  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  dislodge  such  a  notion.  The  notion  itself 
would  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  untrue,  and  in 
the  second  dangerous.  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poynings 
love<l  her  rather  grim  and  decidedly  uninteresting 
but  unimpeachably  respectable  husband,  if  not  pas¬ 
sionately,  which  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  very 
sincerely,  and  estimated  him  after  the  fashion  of 
wives,  —  that  is  to  say,  considerably  above  his  de¬ 
serts.  All  women  like  their  husbands,  except  those 
who  notoriou.'ily  do  not,  and  Mrs.  Carruthers  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

She  had  a  much  greater  sense  of  justice  in  her 
than  most  women,  and  she  used  it  practically,  —  ap- 

Elied  it  to  her  own  case.  She  knew  the  fault  had 
een  her  son’s,  in  the  great  sorrow  which  had  de¬ 
stroyed  all  the  pride  and  pleasure  which  her  pros¬ 
perous  marriage  would  otherwise  have  brought  her, 
and  she  did  not  charge  it  upon  her  husband,  or,  ex¬ 
cept  in  so  far  as  her  unconquerable  anxiety  and 
depression  caused  him  annoyance,  did  she  inflict  the 
penalty  of  it  on  him.  She  knew  him  to  be  a  hartl 
man,  and  she  did  not  look  for  softness  from  him ; 
but  she  accepted  such  advantages  as  hardness  of 
character  possesses,  and  bore  its  disadvantages  well. 
“  If  I  were  he,”  she  had  said  to  herself,  even  in  the 
first  hours  of  her  anguish  of  conviction  of  her  boy’s 
unworthiness,  and  when  his  step-father’s  edict  of  ex¬ 
clusion  was  but  newly  published,  “  and  I  had  so  lit¬ 
tle  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  he  has,  if  life  had 
never  taught  me  toleration,  if  Clare  were  my  niece, 
and  George  his  son,  would  not  I  have  acted  as  he 
has  done  He  is  consistent  to  the  justness  and  the 
sternness  of  his  character.”  Thinking  thus,  Mrs. 
Carruthers  acted  on  the  maxim  that,  to  judge  others 
aright,  we  should  put  ourselves  in  their  position.  So 
she  accepted  the  great  trial  of  her  life,  and  suffered 
it  as  quietly  and  patiently  as  she  could. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  define  with  precision  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Carruthers’s  sentiments  towards 
George  Dallas.  The  young  man  had  met  his  step¬ 
father  but  rarely,  and  had  on  each  occasion  increased 
the  disfavor  with  which  from  the  first  the  elder 
man  had  regarded  him.  He  had  never  tried  to 
propitiate,  had,  indeed,  regarded  him  with  contempt¬ 
uous  indifference,  secure  in  what  he  fancied  to  be 
the  security  of  his  mother’s  position ;  and  there  had 


been  covert  antagonism  between  them  from  the 
first.  How  much  astonished  Mr.  Carruthers  would 
have  been,  had  any  revelation  been  made  to  him  of 
the  secrets  of  his  own  heart,  whereby  he  would  have 
discovered  that  a  strong  sentiment  of  jealousy  lay  at 
the  root  of  his  antipa^y  to  George  Dallas, — jeal¬ 
ousy  which  intensified  his  hanlness  and  sternness, 
anfl  forbade  him  to  listen  to  the  promptings  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  which  told  him  that  the  line  he  was 
taking  towards  the  son  was  so  cruel  to  the  mother 
as  to  neutralize  all  the  advantages  presenteil  by  the 
fine  marriage  she  had  made,  and  for  which,  by  the 
w.ay,  he  expected  her  to  be  constantly  demon¬ 
stratively  grateful.  In  this  expectation  he  was  as 
constantly  disappointed.  Mrs.  Carruthers  was  an 
eminently  Irue  woman,  and  as  she  felt  no  peculiar 
exuberance  of  gratitude,  she  showed  none.  She 
was  a  lady,  too,  —  much  more  perfectly  a  laily  than 
Mr.  Carruthers  was  unimpeachably  a  gentleman,  — 
and,  as  such,  she  filled  her  position  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  she  would  have  filled  one  much  higher,  or 
one  much  lower,  and  thought  nothing  about  it. 
She  was  of  so  much  finer  a  texture,  so  much  higher 
a  nature  than  her  husband,  that  she  did  not  suspect 
him  of  any  double  motive  in  his  treatment  of  George 
D.allas. 

She  never  dreamed  that  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poyn¬ 
ings  was  secretly  uneasily  jealous  of  the  man  who 
had  died  in  his  prime  many  years  before,  and  the 
son,  who  had  been  first  the  young  widow’s  sole  con¬ 
solation  and  then  her  bitterest  trial. 

The  living  and  the  dead  combined  to  displease 
Mr.  Carruthers,  and  he  would  have  been  unequivo- 
cably  glad,  only  in  decorous  secrecy,  could  he  have 
obtained  any  evidence  to  prove  that  George  Dallas 
was  remarkably  like  his  father  in  all  the  defective 
points  of  his  personal  appearance  and  in  all  the 
faults  of  his  character.  But  such  evidence  was  not 
within  his  reach,  and  Mr  Carruthers  was  reduced  to 
hoping  in  his  secret  heart  that  his  suppositions  were 
correct  on  this  point,  and  discovering  a  confirmation 
of  them  in  his  wife’s  scrupulous  silence  with  regard 
to  her  first  husband.  She  had  never,  in  their  most 
confidential  moments,  remarked  on  any  likeness  be¬ 
tween  George  and  his  father;  had  never,  indeed, 
mentioned  Captain  Dallas  at  all,  which  appeared 
e.xtremely  significant  to  Mr.  Carruthers ;  but,  seeing 
that  Captain  Dallas  had  been  dead  twelve  years 
when  his  widow  became  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poyn¬ 
ings,  would  not  have  occasioned  much  surprise  to 
the  world  in  general.  Mr.  Carruthers  regarded 
himself  as  his  wife’s  benefactor,  but  she  ilid  not  par¬ 
take  of  his  views  in  that  respect.  The  notion  which 
he  entertained  of  his  position  with  regard  to  his 
niece  Clare  was  better  founded  and  more  reason¬ 
able. 

The  beautiful  young  heiress,  who  was  an  uncon¬ 
scious  and  involuntary  element  in  the  standing 
grievance  of  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  life,  was  the  only 
child  of  Mr.  Carruthers’s  brother,  and  the  sole  inher¬ 
itor  of  his  property.  Her  father  had  died  while 
she  was  a  little  child,  and  her  mother’s  method  of 
educating  her  has  been  already  described.  She  was 
attached  to  her  uncle,  but  was  afraid  of  him ;  and 
she  was  happier  and  more  at  ease  at  the  Sycamores 
than  at  Poynings.  Of  course  Mr.  Carruthers  did 
not  suspect  his  niece  of  any  such  depravity  of  taste. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  any  one  could  fancy 
himself  or  herself  happier  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
the  created  globe  than  at  Poynings ;  and  so  Clare 
escaped  the  condemnation  which  she  would  other¬ 
wise  have  received  in  no  stinted  measure. 
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Accustomed  to  attach  a  wonderful  amount  of  im¬ 
portance  to  duties  and  responsibilities  which  were 
his,  if  their  due  fulfilment  could  add  to  his  dignity 
and  reputation,  Mr.  Carruthers  was  a  model  of  the 
uncle  and  guardian.  He  really  liked  Clare  very 
much  indeed,  and  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  he 
loved  her,  —  a  distinction  he  would  have  learned  to 
draw  only  if  Clare  hatl  been  deprived  of  her  posses¬ 
sions,  and  rendered  dependent  on  him.  He  spoke 
of  her  as  “  my  brother’s  heiress,”  and  so  thought  of 
her,  not  as  “  ray  brother’s  orphan  child  ’' ;  but  in  all 
external  and  material  respects  Mr.  Carruthers  of 
Poynings  was  an  admirable  guardian,  and  a  highly 
respectable  specimen  of  the  uncle  tribe.  He  would 
have  been  deeply  shocked  had  he  discovered  that 
any  young  lady  in  the  county  was  better  dressed, 
better  mounted,  more  obsequiously  waited  upon, 
more  accomplished,  or  regarded  by  society  as  In  any 
way  more  favored  by  fortune  than  Miss  Carruthers, 
—  not  of  Poynings,  indeed,  but  the  nc.xt  thing  to  it, 
and  likely  at  some  future  day  to  enjoy  that  distinc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Carruthers  did  not  regret  that  he  was  child¬ 
less  ;  he  had  never  cared  for  children,  and,  though 
not  a  keenly  observant  person,  he  had  noticed  occa¬ 
sionally  that  the  importance  of  a  rich  man’s  heir  was 
apt,  in  this  irrepressibly  anticipative  world,  to  out¬ 
weigh  the  importance  of  the  rich  man  himself.  No 
Carruthers  on  record  had  ever  had  a  large  family, 
and,  for  his  own  part,  he  liked  the  idea  of  a  female 
heir  to  the  joint  property  of  himself  and  his  brother, 
who  should  carry  her  own  name  in  addition  to  her 
husband’s.  He  was  determined  on  that  Unless 
Clare  married  a  nobleman,  her  husband  should  take 
the  name  of  Carruthers.  Carruthers  of  Poynings 
must  not  die  out  of  the  land.  The  strange  jealousy 
which  was  one  of  the  underlying  constituents  of  Mr. 
Carruthers’s  character  came  into  play  with  regard 
to  his  niece  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Carruthers  loved  the 
girl,  and  would  gladly  have  acted  the  part  of  a  mother 
to  her;  and  as  Clare’s  own  mother  had  been  a  re¬ 
markably  mild  specimen  of  maternal  duty  and  affec¬ 
tion,  she  could  have  replaced  that  lady  considerably 
to  Clare’s  advantage.  But  she  had  soon  perceived 
that  this  was  not  to  be  ;  her  husband’s  fidgety  sense 
of  his  own  importance,  his  ever-present  fear  lest  it 
should  be  trenched  upon  or  in  any  way  slighted, 
interfered  with  her  good  Intentions.  She  knew  the 
uselessness  of  opposing  the  foible,  though  she  did  not 
understand  Its  source,  and  she  relinquished  the  pro¬ 
jects  she  had  formed. 

Mr.  Carruthers  was  Incapable  of  believing  that  his 
wife  never  once  dreamed  of  resenting  to  Clare  the 
exclusion  of  George,  for  which  the  girl’s  residence  at 
Poynings  had  been  .assigned  as  a  reason,  or  tliat  she 
would  have  despised  herself  if  such  an  idea  had  pre¬ 
sented  Itself  to  her  mind,  as  she  probably  must  have 
despised  him  had  she  known  how  natural  and  inevit¬ 
able  he  supposed  it  to  be  on  her  part. 

Thus  It  came  to  pass  that  the  three  persons  who 
lived  together  at  Poynings  had  but  little  real  inti¬ 
macy  or  confidence  between  them.  Clare  was  very 
happy;  she  had  her  own  tastes  and  pursuits,  and 
ample  meivns  of  gratifyii^  them.  Her  mother’s  broth¬ 
er  and  his  wife.  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Boldero, 
with  her  cousin,  their  ugly  but  clever  and  charming 
daughter,  were  much  attached  to  her,  and  she  to 
them,  and,  when  she  got  away  from  Poynings  to  the 
Sycamores,  Clare  acknowledged  to  herself  that  she 
enjoyed  the  change  very  mu^,  but  was  very  happy 
at  Poynings  nevertheless.  'The  Sycamores  had 
another  interest  for  her  now,  another  association. 


and  the  girl’s  life  had  entered  upon  a  new  phase. 
Innocent,  inexperienced,  and  romantic  as  she  was. 
Inclined  to  hero-worship,  and  by  no  means  likely  to 
form  sound  opinions  as  to  her  heroes,  Clare  Car¬ 
ruthers  was  endowed  with  an  unusual  allowance  of 
common  sense  and  perception.  She  understood  Mr. 
Carruthers  of  Poynings  thoroughly ;  so  much  more 
thoroughly  than  his  wife,  that  she  had  found  out  the 
jealousy  which  permeated  his  character,  and  recog¬ 
nized  it  in  action  with  unfailing  accuracy.  She  had 
considerably  more  tact  than  girls  at  her  age  ordi¬ 
narily  possess,  and  she  continued  to  fill  a  somewhat 
difficult  position  with  satisfaction  not  only  to  others, 
but  to  herself.  She  contrived  to  avoid  wounding  her 
uncle’s  su.sceptible  self-love,  and  to  keep  within  the 
limits  which  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  discretion  had  set  to 
their  intimacy,  without  throwing  external  coldness 
or  restraint  into  their  relations. 

Clare  found  herself  very  often  doing  or  not  doing, 
saying  or  refraining  from  saying,  some  particulu 
thing.  In  order  to  avoid  “  getting  Mrs.  Carruthers 
into  a  scrape,”  and  of  course  she  was  aware  that  the 
constantly-recurring  necessity  for  such  carefulness 
argued,  at  the  least,  a  difficult  temper  to  deal  with 
in  the  head  of  the  household ;  but  she  did  not  let 
the  matter  trouble  her  much.  She  would  think, 
when  she  thought  about  it  at  all,  with  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  self-complacency  of  youth,  how  careful  she 
would  be  not  to  marry  an  ill-tempered  man,  or,  at 
all  events,  she  would  make  up  her  mind  to  marry  a 
man  so  devotedly  attached  to  her  that  his  temper 
would  not  be  of  the  slightest  conse<|uence,  as,  of 
course,  she  should  never  suffer  from  it.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  danger¬ 
ous  condition  of  circumstances  than  that  in  which 
Clare  Carruthers  was  placed  when  her  romantic 
meeting  with  Paul  Ward  took  place, — a  meeting 
in  which  the  fates  seemed  to  have  combined  every 
element  of  present  attraction  and  future  danger. 
Practically,  Clare  was  quite  alone ;  she  placed  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  in  no  one,  she  had  no  guide  for 
her  feelings  or  actions,  and  she  had  just  drifted  into 
a  position  in  which  she  needed  careful  direction. 
She  had  refrained  from  mentlonl^  her  meeting 
with  the  stranger,  more  on  Mrs.  C^uthers’s  ac¬ 
count  than  on  her  own,  from  the  usual  motive, — 
apprehension  lest,  by  some  unreasonable  turn  of 
Air.  Carruthers’s  tentper,  she  might  be  brought 
“  into  a  scraiHj.”  Her  curiosity  haid  been  strongly 
excited  by  the  discovery  that  Mrs.  Carruthers  had 
some  sort  of  acijuaintance  with  Paul  Ward,  or,  at 
least,  with  his  name ;  but  she  adhered  to  her  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  kept  silence  for  tlie  present. 

Airs.  Carruthers’s  son  had  always  been  an  object 
of  tacit  interest  to  Clare.  She  had  not  been  fully 
informed  of  the  circumstances  of  her  uncle’s  mar¬ 
riage,  and  she  understood  vaguely  that  (ieorge 
Dallas  was  an  individual  held  in  disfavor  by  the 
august  master  of  Poynings ;  so  her  natur.al  delicacy 
of  feeling  conijuered  her  curiosity,  and  she  ab¬ 
stained  from  mentioning  George  to  his  mother  or  to 
Air.  Carruthers,  and  luso  from  giving  encourage-  ] 
ment  to  the  gossip  on  the  subject  which  occasionally  | 
arose  in  her  presence. 

In  Airs.  Carruthers’s  dressing-room  a  portrait  hung, 
which  Clare  had  been  told  by  Airs.  Brookes  was 
that  of  her  mistress’s  son,  when  a  fine,  brave,  prom¬ 
ising  boy  ten  years  old.  Clare  had  felt  an  interest 
in  the  picture,  not  only  for  Airs.  Carruthers’s  sake, 
but  because  she  liked  the  face  which  it  portrayed,  — 
the  clear  bright  brown  eyes,  the  long  curling  hair, 
the  brilliant  u^ark  complexion,  the  bold,  frank,  glee- 
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fill  expreaBion.  Once  or  twice  she  had  said  a  few 
words  in  praise  of  the  picture,  and  once  she  had 
rentured  to  a.sk  Mrs.  Carruthers  if  her  son  still  re- 
lembled  it.  The  mother  had  answered  her,  with  a 
Bgh,  that  he  was  greatly  changed,  and  no  one  would 
now  recognize  the  picture  as  a  likeness  of  him. 

The  dignified  and  decorous  household  at  Poynings 
pursued  its  luxurious  way  with  less  apparent  disu¬ 
nion  among  its  principal  members  than  is  generally 
to  be  seen  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
but  with  little  real  community  of  feeling  or  of  inter¬ 
est  Mrs.  Carruthers  was  a  popular  person  in  soci¬ 
ety,  and  Clare  was  liked  as  much  as  she  was  ad- 
nure<l.  As  for  Mr.  Carruthers,  he  was  Mr.  Carru¬ 
thers  of  Poynings,  and  that  fact  sufficed  for  the 
neighborhood  almost  as  completely  as  it  satisfied 
himself. 

The  unexpected  return  of  her  uncle  from  York 
had  caused  Clare  no  particular  emotion.  She  was 
itandiiig  at  the  French  window  of  the  breakfast- 
room,  feeding  a  colony  of  birds,  her  out-door  pen¬ 
sioners,  when  the  carriage  made  its  appearance. 
She  had  just  observed  the  fact,  and  was  quietly  pur¬ 
suing  her  occupation,  when  jirs.  Carruthers,  who 
had  left  the  breakfast-room  half  an  hour  before,  re¬ 
turned,  looking  so  pale,  and  with  so  unmistakable 
an  expression  of  terror  in  her  face,  that  Clare  looked 
at  her  in  astonishment. 

“  Your  uncle  has  come  back,”  she  said.  “  I  am 
not  well,  I  cannot  meet  him  yet.  Go  to  the  door, 
Clare,  and  tell  him  I  am  not  well,  and  am  still  in 
my  room.  Pray  go,  my  dear;  don’t  delay  a  mo¬ 
ment.” 

“Certainly  I  will  go,”  answered  Clare,  leaving 
the  window  and  crossing  the  room  as  she  spoke : 
«  but  —  ” 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  ails  me  another  time,  but  go 
now  —  go,”  said  Mrs.  Carruthers ;  and,  without 
another  word,  the  girl  obeyed  her.  She  had  seen 
the  carriage  at  a  turn  in  the  avenue ;  now  the 
wheels  were  grinding  the  gravel  of  the  sweep  oppo¬ 
site  the  hall  door.  In  a  minute  Clare  was  receiving 
her  uncle  on  the  steps,  and  Mrs.  Carruthers,  having 
thrown  the  bonnet  and  shawl  she  had  just  taken  out 
for  her  proposed  expedition  to  the  shrubbery  back 
into  the  wardrobe,  removed  her  gown,  and  replaced 
it  by  a  dressing-gown,  was  awaiting  her  husWnd’s 
approach  with  a  beating  heart  and  an  aching  head. 
Hiid  he  met  her  son  V  Had  he  passed  him  unseen 
upon  the  roail  ?  Would  Mrs.  Brookes  succeed,  un¬ 
seen  and  unsuspected,  in  executing  the  commission 
with  which  she  had  hurriedly  charged  her  ? 

“  She  is  in  a  scrape  of  some  sort,”  Clare  thought, 
as  she  accompanied  her  uncle  to  his  wife’s  dressing- 
room.  “What  can  have  happened  since  he  left 
home?  Can  it  have  anything  to  do  with  Paul 
Ward?” 

(To  be  continued.] 
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Punch  says  that  the  companion  game  to  Parlor 
Cro<]uet  is  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

The  author  of  “  Self-Help,”  “  Brief  Biographies,” 
etc.,  is  engaged  on  another  work  to  be  published 
early  next  year. 

A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  fete  will  be  celebrated  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  says  L'Opinione,  m  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Panfilo  Castaldi,  who  first  invented  movable  type. 
The  invention  of  Castaldi  will  be  immortalized  by  a 
monument,  the  work  of  a  Milanese  sculptor,  Giu¬ 
seppe  Corti.  “We  have  reason  to  believe,”  adds 


the  same  Italian  paper,  “  that  all  the  printers  of  all 
the  Italian  cities  will  be  represented  at  this  festival 
which  is  to  do  homage  to  one  of  the  glories  of 
Italy.” 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  is  about  to  edit  an  illus¬ 
trated  volume  of  rural  poetry  entitled  “  Wayside 
Poesies.” 

A  marble  statue  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  represent¬ 
ing  him  as  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his 
robes  of  office,  is  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  niches 
of  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool. 

In  Boucicault’s  new  play,  the  “  Long  Strike,”  a 
telegraph  office,  with  all  the  apparatus  in  full  opera¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  scenes.  The  dra¬ 
ma,  which  is  an  adaptation  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  novel, 
“  Mary  Barton,”  has  made  a  great  hit  in  London. 

Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  promises,  in  January,  a 
new  and  complete  Life  of  David  Garrick,  in  which 
his  claims  to  reci^nition  for  social  gifts,  private 
worth,  generosity  and  virtue,  as  well  as  for  dramatic 
ability,  will  be  put  forward  and  insisted  on.  That 
there  is  an  opening  for  such  a  work,  a  single  glance 
at  the  meagre  accounts  of  Murphy  and  Davies  will 
show. 

Pretty  Princess  Dagmar  has  had  a  reception  of 
Oriental  magnificence  at  St.  Petersburg.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  convenience,  she  has  become  one  of  the  Greek 
Church ;  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  is  said, 
the  Crown  Prince  takes  her  as  his  bride.  Russia 
hopes  in  this  way  to  become  possessed,  in  time,  of 
Denmark,  and  thus  to  obtain  an  outlet  from  the 
Baltic.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  story.  The  eldest  son, 
her  first  betrothed,  being  removed  by  death,  she  is 
tacked  on  to  the  second. 

Two  Continental  newspapers,  one  of  which  has 
had  the  longest  life,  and  the  other  the  longest  name, 
have  ceased  to  appear.  The  first  is  the  Frankfort 
Post-Zeituiig,  founded  in  161G,  by  the  Prince  of 
Tour  and  Taxis,  and  continued  by  the  princes  of 
that  house  till  Taxis  and  Hapsburg  and  the  Postal 
Confederation  broke  up.  The  second  defunct  is  the 
Itousaelcerschnieuwaodigingshlad,  a  Flemish  paper, 
whose  very  readers  must  have  been  out  of  breath 
in  pronouncing  its  name. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  con¬ 
tains  a  charge  against  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  of  hav¬ 
ing,  for  the  sake  of  currying  favor  with  the  Radical 
party,  struck  out  of  the  last  edition  of  his  works  a 
passage  in  his  treatise  on  “  Political  Economy,”  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  Americans  as  being  wholly  devoted 
to  dollap-hunting.  The  Morning  Star  is  indignant 
at  this  charge,  and  remarks  that  Mr.  Mill  may  fairly 
have  altered  his  mind,  in  consequence  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  conduct  of  the  American  people,  and 
their  high  regard  for  great  principles,  during  the 
civil  war.  The  honesty  of  a  distinguished  writer 
was  never  questioned  on  more  frivolous  grounds. 

Although  historical  painting  has  never  been  a 
lucrative  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  a  certiun  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Melville,  of  London,  have  made  a  desperate 
venture  in  it.  “  Encouraged  by  many  expressions 
of  approbation  from  aldermen  and  common  council¬ 
lors,”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  have  occupied  them¬ 
selves  for  the  last  four  years  in  covering  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  superficial  feet  of  canvas  with  the 
portraits  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  those  worthies 
as  they  appeared  at  a  city  feast  given  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  occasion  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  his  Royal 
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Highness.  Now  that  their  magnum  opus  is  com¬ 
pleted,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  are  rather  perplexed 
as  to  its  future  disposition ;  for  it  is  not  every  col¬ 
lector  who  wants  to  buy  the  portraits  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  aldermen  and  common  councillors, 
nor  are  there  many  private  houses  capable  of  hang¬ 
ing  advantageously  such  an  acreage  of  art.  The 
family  portrait  which  so  puzzled  the  good  Mr. 
Primrose  in  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield”  was  nothing 
to  this ! 

Paris  Gossip.  —  Victorine  Sardeau,  Dumas,  Jr., 
Angier,  and  Ponsard  are  the  most  fortunate  play- 
writers  in  France.  The  first-named  dramatist  has 
had  another  triumph  in  his  comedy  Nos  bons  Vil- 
lageois,  recently  produced  at  the  Gymnase.  Of 
every  actor  and  actress,  Jules  Janin  speaks  with 
enthusiasm,  but  especially  when  referring  to  the 
eloquence,  talent,  and  emotion  of  Lafont,  that  “  old 
comedian  filled  with  the  passionate  ardor  of  youth, 
and  brilliant  with  the  fire  of  his  very  best  days.” 

Rumors  about  the  health  of  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  are  incessantly  circulated,  both  in  Paris  and 
London.  No  two  of  them  agree  as  to  the  complaint, 
but  all  assert  that  he  is  very  ill.  The  secret  is  strictly 
kept  by  the  few  to  whom  the  truth  must  be  known, 
but  all  the  evidence  points  to  one  conclusion.  The 
Emperor  is  ill,  and  ill  of  some  disease  which  docs  not 
kill  and  does  not  keep  him  in  bed,  but  is  attended 
with  great  suffering.  Beyond  that  all  is  conjecture, 
and  all  the  conjectures  the  wildest  seems  to  be 
the  one  which  represents  the  Emperor  as  suffering 
from  monomania. 

A  curious  horse  case  has  been  tried  in  Paris. 
People  skilled  in  horses  are  always  reluctant  to  buy 
animals  with  wrinkled  or  corrugated  hoofs ;  such  a 
defect  being  usually  the  result  of  previous  inflam¬ 
mation.  Count  Edgar  de  Praslin  lately  bought  a 
hack  of  M.  Tony  Montcl,  the  well-known  Champs 
Elysdes  dealer,  for  £l40,  which  seemed  to  have  ad¬ 
mirable  feet.  The  next  day,  when  its  hoofs  were 
washed,  it  was  found  that  they  were  full  of  holes 
and  creases,  which  had  been  cleverly  plugged  with 
tar  and  caoutchouc,  and  then  finished  off  with  black 
varnish.  M.  Tony  Montel  unsuccessfully  pleaded 
the  usage  of  the  trade ;  he  was  sentenced  to  take 
the  horse  back,  refund  its  price,  and  pay  all  expen¬ 
ses  and  costs  of  the  suit. 

A  strangely  sorrowful,  yet  dramatic  story,  is  told 
of  the  Empress  Charlotte  of  Mexico.  It  is  said,  and 
it  seems  to  be  true,  that  the  fatigues  and  excitements 
of  the  last  few  years,  culminating  in  the  final  refusal 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  assist  Mexico  with  fur¬ 
ther  troops  or  treasure,  have  overset  her  reason. 
The  unhappy  lady,  daughter  and  wife  of  reigning 
sovereigns,  has  become  a  monomaniac,  believes 
herself  surrounded  with  poisoners,  and  recently 
besought  the  Pope  to.  allow  her  to  remain  in  the 
Vatican,  where  alone  she  was  safe.  This  request 
could  not  be  granted,  more  especially  as  Maximilian 
is  under  the  censure  of  the  Church,  and  the  Em¬ 
press  has  since  been  escorted  by  her  brother,  the 
Comte  de  Flandres,  to  Miramar. 

The  Presse  says  that  the  ivory  arm-chair  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  City  of  Lubeck  to  Gustavus  Vasa  was 
sold  in  1825  to  M.  Schinkel,  a  chamberlain  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  for  120,000  francs;  that  the 
prayer-book  used  by  Charles  I.  of  England  on  the 
scaffold  fetched  2,500  francs ;  that  the  coat  worn  by 
Charles  XII.  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa  was  sold  in 
Edinburgh  for  561,000  francs;  and  that  in  1816, 
Lord  Schwarterbury  gave  16,595  francs  for  a  tooth 


of  Newton,  which  is  now  set  in  a  ring  and  worn  by 
the  eldest  branch  of  that  noble  family.  There  is  an 
affectation  of  accuracy  in  the  price  paid  for  New¬ 
ton’s  tooth  that  is  delicious.  Expense  was  evidently 
no  object  to  the  noble  Lord  Schwarterbury. 

The  French  themselves  are  beginning  to  laugh  at 
the  simulated  anxiety  which  their  journalists  pro¬ 
fess  to  decide  their  squabbles  by  the  first  scratch. 
'Die  Tintamarre,  a  satirical  feuiUeton,  has  given  its 
confreres  the  following  hint  that  their  sublimities 
are  verging  on  the  ridiculous.  Two  of  its  contribu¬ 
tors,  Messrs.  Rossignol  and  Maxime,  agreed  to  fight, 
and  went  to  the  field  of  honor,  duly  provided  with 
swords  and  seconds;  but  when  the  men  were 
stripped  and  placed,  the  seconds  interposed,  and 
after  having  drawn  up  the  following  memorandum, 
they  all  four  breakfasted  amicably  together  and  re¬ 
turned  to  their  desks:  “The  undersigned  seconds, 
seeing  from  the  look  of  their  principals,  and  the  way 
they  grasped  their  swords,  that  tney.were  not  in 
earnest,  and  considering  that  the  cause  of  the  duel 
is  a  mere  trifle,  decide  that  it  cannot  take  place,” 
The  head  of  Richelieu  has  been  discovered  in  the 
ssession  of  an  ancient  family  of  Bretagne,  and  has 
en  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  for  presentation  to  the  Emperor.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  curious  account  of  the  affair :  “  The  head  was 
separated  from  the  corpse  during  the  first  revolution, 
at  which  period  the  populace  was  seized  with  a 
mania  for  breaking  open  the  tombs  of  the  aristocracy. 
M.  Fortoul  was  the  first  person  to  whom  it  occurred 
to  restore  the  head  to  the  remains  of  the  once  mighty 
Cardinal ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions,  he  failed 
to  do  so.  The  present  Emperor,  with  the  help  of 
M.  Duruy,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
been  more  successful.  Authentic  documents  prov¬ 
ing  its  identity  have  been  sent  up  with  it.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  head  of  the  Cardinal  was  bagged  by 
a  hosier  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis  during  the  breaking 
open  of  his  tomb.  The  mob  got  into  the  coffin,  and, 
trampling  upon  the  embalmed  corpse,  cut  it  in  pieces. 
The  head  was  instantly  taken  possession  of  by  the 
hosier,  who,  taking  a  favorable  opportunity,  hid  it 
under  his  clothes,  proud  and  happy  to  be  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  so  valuable  a  relic.  Fearing,  however, 
that  it  would  be  found  out  that  he  had  robbed  this 
treasure,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  idea  of 
sawing  it  in  two,  so  that  the  face  alone  is  preserved, 
from  the  forehead  to  the  chin.  It  is  this  ma.sk,  as  it 
were,  that  is  now  at  the  Ministbre  de  I’lnstruction 
Publique.  It  is  perfectly  mahogany-color ;  the  teeth 
are  beautifully  white,  and  the  moustache  and  im¬ 
perial  are  of  a  reddish  brown.  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagni’s  portrait,  which  we  have  all  gazed  at  in  the 
square  room  of  the  Louvre,  is  proved  to  be  a  mar¬ 
vellous  likeness,  —  the  outline  of  the  features  as  cor¬ 
rect  as  though  it  had  been  photographed.  Living 
and  dead,  he  was  and  is  an  enigma ;  and  as  we  have 
the  jaw  of  Moliere  to  stare  at,  we  might  be  allowed 
to  gaze  at  his  eminence  likewise.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  he  felt  whirling  along  by  special  train. 
As  he  rested  his  aching  head  on  the  velvet  cushions 
of  his  gilded  barge,  and  glided  in  stately  pomp  down 
the  Loire  to  Lyons,  followed  by  his  doomed  prison¬ 
ers,  the  courtier  Cruy  Mois,  and  the  witty  De  Thou, 
great  would  have  been  his  amazement  could  a 
rophet  have  told  him  that  centuries  later  the  same 
ead  would  come  up  to  Paris  at  the  pace  of  forty 
miles  per  hour,  in  a  common  packing-case,  at  the 
fiat  of  an  Emperor  of  France,  whose  ancestor  at  that 
period  was  a  private  gentleman  of  Corsica.” 


